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Oy ibe fate of religion in Chriſtendom before the riſe of Prote. 
en of py Luther. _— his hy non bo Ah firſt: 
takeng the name of Proteftants, and of the. ſucceſs of their 
doctrine. ; : E — * 
Q HAT abt the flate of religim in Chriſtendom before 
| Ihe year of our Lord 1500, „ . 
A. The eſtabliſhed Church, as well in England, as through- 
out all the reſt of Chriſtendom, was at that time the Roman 
Catholic, This is a matter of fact, which cannot be called: 
in queſt ion; and therefore ] need not loſe my time in quot- 
ing authors that bear witneſs to it. Only I ſhall take notice, 
for as much as concerns England in particular, that all kind - 
of monuments convince us, that our anceftors were. papiſts. 
This appears evident from the names of our churches dedi- 
cated to Catholic ſaints; from the ruins of the religious 
houſes every where remaining; from the very names of 'our - 
ſtreets, Pater-noſter Row, Ave-Mary Lane, Black-Friars, 
White- Friars, &c; from the name of Ma/s till kept in the 
denomination of our holidays, as Chriftmaſs, Candlemaſs, 
Michaelmaſs, &c. not to ſpeak of the names of A/b-Wedns/- 
day, Palm-Sunday, Ember-days, Rogatioi-days, Lady-day, all 
left amongſt us hy our forefathers, as token of their religion. 


Q. But were there not ſome at that time aubo diſſented from 
the Church of Rome? 5 A aa. | 
Roe -— A * | | A. Ves, 


 beno proteflants. And as fo 


ſupport was the Elector of Saxony, his Sovereign, 
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A Yes, there were ſome few Vaudois, (ſo called from 
_ Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, in the 12th century) in the val- 
lies of Piedmont ;' ſome Lollards, or diſciples of Wicklef in 
England; and ſome of the followers of John Huſs in Bohemia, 
8 ore not theſe Proteſtantzss ; 
A. They protefiedin ſome things againſt the church of OE 


but were not of the ſamereligion with proteſtants now- a-Aays, 
from whom they differed in many articles. © It may not be 
denied,“ ſays Dr. Heylin, ſpeaking of the doctrine of the 
Vaudois {Co/mog. 51h edit, p. 193.) ** but that amongſt ſome 
ood wheat there were many tares.” And © I look not,” 
ays he, on thoſe men as founders of the proteſtant church, 
or of the ſame church with them.“ As for Wicklef and Huſs, 
they both ſaid maſs to their dying day, and therefore could 
Sn Lollards, Dr. Fiddes, in 

his Life of Welley, £-5. blames Mr. Fox for ranking them 


* amongſt his martyrs; becauſe they were involved in great 


errors, and even ſuch as were of pernicious conſequence to 
the ſtate. And in the ſame chapter, Num. 2, p. 34. he lets us 
know that the Huſſites of Bohemia differed not much from 
the eftabliſhed doctrine or werſhip of the Roman Catholics. 
Q. Who was then the fir preacher of the proigſtant religion? 
A. Martin Luther, an Oy 'T1ar of Wittemberg in 


Saxony. 


Q. When, and upon what occaſion, did Luther begin to fall aut 
avith the Pope and Church of Rome? | 
A. In the year 1517, upon occaſion of certain indulgences; 
the preaching of which was committed to the Dominican 
Friars, preferably to thoſe of Luther's order, who had been 
accuſtomed to be employed upon ſuch occafions. However, 
for ſome time after this he profeſſed himſelf ready to ſubmit 
to the Pope's determination; till finding his doctrine con- 
demned at Rome, an, 1 520, he no longer kept any meaſure 
with that See. „ | 
> if hat encouragement did Luther meet with in this undertaking? 
L. At firſt, he tells us / Pref. operum Wittemb. ) he was all 
alone; and therefore proceeded more timorouſly; but by de- 
grees many came into his way of thinking. 'The firſt perſons, 
of any note, that openly eſpouſed his quarrel, were Andrew 
Carloſtadius, Archdeacon of Wittemberg, and Philip Me- 
lanctthon, Greek profeſſor in that univerſity: but his chief 
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= Q. ho were the firfl and chief perſons who æurote agai 
= LZuther * 7 
A. In Germany, Eckius, Cochlæus, and Faber, three 
learned divines; in Italy, Silveſter de Prierio, the General 
of the Dominicans; in France and Flanders, the divines of 
Paris and Louvain, in their reſpective eenſures; in England, 
| Biſhop Fiſher, Sir Thomas More, and King Henry VIII. 
| who wrote a book of the ſeven ſacraments againſt Luther's . 
Babyloniſh Captivity. ; which book procured to this prince 
the title of Defender of the. Faith, given him by Pope Leo X. 
upon that occaſion ; which title his ſucceſſors have retained 
ever ſince, though they have forſaken that faith which he 
then defended; | 3 | 
Q. What was the argument with which Luther found hinſclf 
| oft pre ſſed, and which gave his conſcience the greateſt difficulty ? 
A. The authority ad practice of the whole Churehof God, 
which, for ſo many ages, had eſtabliſhed that Popery which 


ne impugned. With how many medicines,” ſays he, in 


the preface to his book for aboliſhing private Maſſes 7. 2. 
Wittemb. fol. 244. 2. with what ſtrong and evident tests 
of ſcripture, have I ſcarce yet ſettled my own: conſcience, 
*« to dare, being but one ſingle man, to contradict the Pope, 
| © and believe him antichriit, the biſhops his apoſtles, and 
the univerſities his ſtews ? How often has my trembling | 
| © heart reprehended me, objeRing their ſtrongeſt and only. 
* argument.—Are-you the only man of ſenſe in the world? 
| © Are ſo many all in the wrong? Have ſo many ages paſ- 
{ © ſed in-ignorance? What if you ſhould be the perſon that 
is miſtaken, and lead ſo many others into error, to be- 
damned with you to all eternity? | ; 
Q What ſaid Luther to the authority of the axcient Fathers, 
| which his adverſaries objected to him? - 
A. He faid, © they were all blind,” L. de fer Ab. t. 22 
fel. 480. 2. And that he cared not a-ruſh-if a thouſand 
LAuguſtins or a thouſand Cyprians ſtood againſt him.” L. 
| contra Regem Angliæ, t. 2. fol. 344. And that e con- 
** cerned not himſelf what Ambroſe, Auguſtin, the Coun- 


A A cils or practice of ages ſaid ; that he knew their opinions 
3X © ſo well as to declare againſt them.” Jbidem, fol. 347. 1 


Q. Is it true that Luther had. a can ference with Satan about 
the Maſs ? 


< an 


A. It is certainly true : ſince Luther himſelf has given +. 0 
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an account of it at large, in his book de Mga privata & 
Unfione ſacerdotum, f. 7. fol. 228, &c. 
bat avas the reſult of this conference? | 
A. The Devil'sarguments convinced Luther that the Maſs | 
was an abomination, which, from that time forward, he 


ceaſed not to cry down both by word and writing. 
Q. Did not Luther marry ſoon after his revolt from the church 
of Rome? | | 

A. Yes, in the year 1525, he married Catherine Boren, a 
profeſſed nun, who had found means not long before to e- 
ſcape out of her convent : in which, as he followed the ex- 
amp'e of Carloſtadius, who had married a little while before; 
ſo he was imitated by all, or almoſt all the firſt preachers of 
the proteſtant religion, who were not willing to labour in 
the goſpel without helpmates. | | 

Q. By what name did Luther's dijciples firſt call themſelves ? 

A. Ihe name they firſt took was that of Evangeliſts or 
Goſpellers; till, in the year 1529, they took the name of 
Proteſtants. 55 

Q. Upon what occaſion did the followers of Luther take the 
name of Proteſtants ? | 8 | Wn 

A. Upon occaſion of the decree publiſhed againſt them in 
the Diet (or Parliament) which was held that year at Spire 

upon the Rhine. Againſt this decree fix princes of the em- 
pire, and fourteen cities, entered their Prozeft, and from this 
Protft took the name of Proteflants, See Sleidan, l. 6. and 
Like Ofrander, l. 2. cap. . * | 

Q. 1z what countries did Luther's doctrine firſt gain footing ® 

A. In the north of Germany, in the kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Sweden, and in ſome parts of Poland. 5 

ben avas Lutheraniſm firſt eftabliſhed in Denmark ? 

A. In the time of King Frederic 1. who having deprived 
his nephew Chriſtiern II. of his kingdom, began to reignin. 
the year 1522, and by the miniſtry of Buganage, a Lutheran 

| divine of Pomerania, brought in the Lutheran doctrine into 
S his dominions. He removed all the biſhops, not one of 
which could be perſuaded to the change of religion, and ; 
ſubſtituted others. in their places, in number as before, bur 
much abridged of their revenues, and a great part of 
their power. Heylir, Co/mog. p. 105. | 
ben, and by whom, was Luther's doctrine firft ſetiled in 
Cat den? | 8 | 
| | | A. In 
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A. In the time, and by the authority of Guſtavus Ericus 
(who having expelled King Chriſtiern, began to reign in the 
year 1523) {ſolicited thereunto, ſays Dr Heylin,Coſmog. P. 120. 
« by one Peter Nevicius, a Lutheran divine but chiefly 
„moved (as others ſay) by a deſire to appropriate to himſelf 
« the goods of the church. And this appears to have had 
« ſome ſtrong influence upon him in it, that he preſently 
« ſeized upon what he pleaſed, and made a law that biſhops. 
« ſhould enjoy no more than the King thought fn.” 
Q. When did Luther's dodrine firſt enter into Poland ? 
A. Dantzick, ſays Dr. Heylin, Coſmag. p. 14. was 
ce the firſt town in the kingdom of Poland, which gave en- 
trance to the doctrines of Luther, anno 1525, but in ſo 
* tumultuous a manner, that they, that favoured his opi- 
„ nions, depoſed the old common-council men. and created 
© new ones of their own, profaned the churches, robbed 
« them of their ornaments, and ſhamefully abuſed the prieſts 
_ * and religious perſons, aboliſhed the Maſs, and altered all 
< things at their pleaſure, But by the coming of the King 
they grew ſomewhat quieter, leaving one convent of Black 
« Friars, and two of Nuns, who ſtill enjoy the exerciſe of 
their religion,” The like tumultuous reformatiun made by 
the mob were not unftequent in theſe times in many other 
cities. ä 
. Who was the chief flickler amongft the princes of Germas 
3 and his docs 2 N eee 
A. Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe, to whom Luther was ſo 
complaiſant as to allow him to have two wives at once. The 
AUcence was granted in the year 1539, and ſubſcribed by 
Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, and five other divines. The 
matter of fact is out of diſpute; and all the writings and 
deeds that related to it have been publiſhed to the world by 
Charles Lewis, Elector Palatine, and by Prince Erneſtus of 
Heſſe, deſcendants of the aforeſaid Philip. ED 


Char. H.—Of Lather's guarrel with Carloſtadiut, and of the 
diviſions that enſued thereupon among ft Proteſtants : of Luing- 
lius, Oecolampadius, and Calvin, of ether jets of proteſtants, 
and of the fruits of thoſe diviſions, 


 Q. WHAT was the firſt and greateſt flop I th Re Þ 
begun by Luther? "Pf ms fp e 
82 ; A. If 
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rences which commenced among the reformed churches, 
were the firſt and greateſt ſtop to the Reformation from pro- 
eeeding farther: Many men, not improbably, ſays the 
% Doctor, thinking there muſt be ſome want of truth in the 
* foundation of that building, which had ſuch wide and 
* open breaches in the ſuperſtructure,” | 
. What was) the firſt origin of thoſe differences? 
A. They firſt began by a falling out between Luther and 
Carloſtadius, who, as we have taken notice, was the firſt man 
of any note that openly embraced Luther's tenets. This man, 
during Luther's abſence, who was-obliged fora while to abſ- 
cond, for fear of the Emperor Charles V. anno 1521, had, 
without conſulting Luther, pulled down all the images in 
the church of Wittemberg, aboliſhed the elevation of the 
hoſt in the Maſs, and reſtored the communion in both kinds. 
Luther was not ſatisfied with theſe proceedings: perhaps 


na becauſe attempted without his participation. So far is cer- 


5 tain, that athis return from his Patmos, for ſo he called the 
place where he was hid, he loodly declared againſt them; 


5M threatened. the authors of theſe changes, that if they went 

aon in this manner, he would fairly tack about, and recall 

iy 7 „all that he had writ or ſaid, and leave them all in the 

i= ey lurch. Take this for a warning. Pray what harm would 
wat the Popiſh Maſs do you?“ | 

4 Q. But did Luther's quarrel with Carlaſtadius flop here? 

A, No. Theſe were but the firſt bickerings between them. 


5 and that in the following.manner : Luther had preached 
e, Ilhat day a ſermon at Jena in Saxony, in preſence of Carlo- 
4 Tadius, whom he accuſed of having ſtirred up the people to 
ſedition at Orlemonde. Carloſtadius, after the ſermon was 


Black Bear in Jena.; and there, after ſome other diſcourſe, 
ſignified to him, that he could not endure that opinion of 
his of the real preſence of the body and blood of Chriſt in 
the bleſſed ſacrament. Luther, with a ſcornful air, ſet him 


againſt the doctrine of the real preſence which he maine 
| | tained ; 


A. If we believe Dr. Heylin, Co/mog. J. 2. p. 37, the diffe- 


£14/ ;nſomuch that in one of his ſermons preached upon this occa- 
| 75 ion, r. 7. fol. 275. 2. without naming Carloſtadius, he 


= he war was not proclaimed till the 22d of Auguſt, 15 24. 
ended, came to the inn where Luther lodged, which was the 


at defiance, and promiſed him a florin of gold, which he 
drew out of his purſe, if he would undertake towrite a book 
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, tained ; Carloſtadius, after ſome demur, accepted of the 
offer, and pocketed the money; upon which they ſhook 


hands, and confirmed the challenge by a bumper, according 


to the faſhion of that country. And thus was the war de- 


clared, which, without any interruption, has continued be- 


= tween the two great parties of the proteſtants, viz. the Lu- 
BW therans and Sacramentarians, ever fince, See Heſpiniau s 
= /econd part ad annum 1524, fil. 32. 


Q. What folloaved after this firfl declaration of war ? 
A. Carloftadius ſoon found Saxony too hot for him; but 
in Switzerland he met with two notable patrons in the per- 


= ſons of Zuinglius and Oecolampadius : theſe took up the 
cudgels in his quarrel, and drew after them almoſt one half 
of the Reformation. | | | 


Q. Wha awas this Luinglins ? 
A. Ulrich Zuinglius, who was a prieſt of Zurich in Swit- 


N | zerland, who begun there to preach againſt Indulgences, in 
the year 4 19, two years after Luther had begun at Wittem- 
== berg. An 


in the year 1522, in conjunction with ſome other 
prietts that had embraced his party, prefented a requeſt t& 
the Commonwealth of the Switzers for wives, declaring 


chat he and his had not the gift of continence, and that the 


deeds of the fleſh had rendered them infamous, to the great 
ſcandal of the faithful. See Zuingliuss works, t, 1. fo 115, 
and 119, See alſo the epiſtle written that year to the biſhe 


of Conſtance, ſubſcribed by Zuinglius, Leo, Judah, Eraf- 
mus Fabricius, and eight other miniſters, fe 120, &c, 


Q. Whos was Oecolampadius? | x 
A. A Brigitin Monk of Baſil in Switzerland, who ex- 
changed his religious habits and vows for a young wife, and 


3X commenced chief preacher of the Reformation in that city. 


Q. What ſaid Luther to thoſe oppoſers of his doetrine ? 
A. He wrote ſeveral books _ them, wherein he treats 
them as fanatics, heretics, blaſphemers, perſons poſſeſſed by 


"3 Satan, and ſinning againſt the Holy Ghoſt, &c. See his book 
contra fanaticos ſacramentariorum ſpiritus, his greater and leſſer 


3 | confeſſion, his T heſes againſt the Louvain divines, &c. 


Q. Did theſe differences proceed ſo far as to come ta an utter 
breach of communion ? | | 

A. Yes, Luther, in his Leer confeſſion, after having de- 
clared that he looks upon Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Carlo- 


1 ſtadius, and all their adherents, as heretics, enemies of 


Chr iſt, and blaſphemers, proteſts, that he will not ſo much 
; | | $I as 
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as admit of the company of any of theſe Bread-caters and 
Wine-drinkers, as he calls them, nor receive letters, books, 
ſalutations, or writings from them; nor ſo much as admit 
their very names into the cloſet of his ſoul, or even voueh- 
ſafe to hear or ſeethem. He adds, that no one can pray for 
them, becauſe they ſin unto death: that he would carry this 
teſtimony along with him to the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, 
that with his whole ſoul he had condemned aud avoided 
them, &c. See Hoſpinian, P. 2. p. 186, 187. 

Hence Dr. Heylin in his Co/mography, l. 2. p. 36. 5th Ed. 
writes thus: Whilſt the Lutherans were thus playing their 
„ game” (he ſpeaks of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, the 
League of Smalkaden, &c.) ©* there-ſtarted up another par- 
* ty, begun at firſt by Zuinglius amongſt the Swit zers— 
ie theſe not communicating counſels, went two different 
* ways, eſpecially in the points of conſubſtantiation and 
© the real preſence ; not reconciled in their times, nor like 
* to be agreed upon amongſt their followers. For Calvin, 
4 rifing into the eſteem and place of Zuinglius, added ſome 
« tenets of his own to the former doctrines, touching pre- 
« deſtination, free-will, &c. by which the differences were 
* widened, and the breach made irreparable: the cauſe- 
being followed on both ſides with great impatience, as 
« if they did not ſtrive ſo much for truth as victory.” So 
far the Decor. 6 | 

Q. Who awas this Calvin! 

A. He was a Frenchman, born at Noyon in Pzcardy,. 
who maintaining the doctrine of Zuinglius and Oecolam- 
padius with ſome alterations and improvements, has quite 
eclipſed their fame, and imparted the name of Calviniſt to 
all that part of the Reformation, h | 

Q. 2 not Calvin the firſt preacher of the reformed goſpel at 
Geneva? HE RE 
A. No. Dr. Heylin tells us, Co/mog. I. 1. p. 136. That in 
© the year 1528, Religion being altered, in a tumult of the 
q people, in the Canton of Betn, near adjoining to Geneva, 
« Viret and Farellus, two Zuinglian preachers, did endea- 
© your it in Geneva alſo. But, finding that the biſhop and 
«« Clergy did not like their doings, they ſcrewed themſelves 
into the people, and, by their aid in a popular tumult, 
% compelled the Biſhop. and his Clergy to abandon the 
% town.—Nor did they only in that tumult alter the doc- 
«© trine and orders of the church before eſtabliſhed, but 
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« changed the gg” of the ſtate alſo, diſclaiming 
all allegiance both to Duke and Biſhop, and ſtanding on 
their own liberty as a free commonwealth, And though 
all this was done by Viret and Farellus, before Calvin's 
coming to that city, which was not till 1536; yet being 
% come, no man was forwarder than he to approve the ac- 
„ tion.” The Doctor goes on in the ſame page, giving an 
account of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of preſbytery, which 
by Calvin was firſt introduced into his church of Geneva, 

and from thence propagated into all parts where Calviniſm 
was received; a diſcipline ſays the Door, begotten in re- 
bellion, born in ſedition, and nurſed by faction. 

Q. In what countries did C alviniſm chiefly prevail ? 

A. In Switzerland; in many provinces of France, under 
the name of Hugenots; in ſome parts of Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and Poland; in the United Netherlands ; 
and in the kingdom of Scotland, where it was introduced 
by John Knox and his aſſociates. | 

Q. By what means did the followers of Calvin propagate the 
Genewan diſcipline # | 

A. Dr. Heylin tells us, Co/mog. L. 1. p. 137. That rather 
than their diſcipline ſhould not be admitted, and the 
«* epiſcopal government deftroyed in all the churches of 
«© Chriſt, they were reſolved to depoſe kings, ruin king- 
% doms, and to ſubvert the fundamental conſtitutions of 
all civil ſtates, And hereunto their own ambition gave 
them ſpur enough, affecting the ſupremacy in their ſeve- 
ral pariſhes; that they themſelves might lord it over 
God's inheritance, under the pretence of ſetting Chriſt 
upon his throne, Upon which love to the pre-eminence 
they did not only prate againft the biſhops with malicious 
<< words, &c. but not therewith content, neither would 
they themſelves receive them, nor permit them that 
«© would, caſting them out of the church, with reproach 
«« and infamy. Which proud ambition in the ordinary 
«« parochial miniſter was cunningly fomented by ſome 
great perſons, and many lay-patrons in all places, who 
«« underhand aimed at a further end: the one to raiſe 
«* themſelves great fortunes out of biſhops lands; the other 
<< to keep thoſe tithes themſelves, to which by the law they 
only were to nominate ſome deſerving perſon. Such 
*< were the helps by. which this new device of Calvin was 
4« diſperſed and propagated,” So far the Doctor. 

. Q. But 


ot 
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Q. But is not the Doctor too hard upon the Calviniſts, in what 
he qurites concerning their diſpiſition in regard of kings ? : 
A. There are too many inſtances in hiſtory to ſupport 
what he advances as to that point. Witneſs in France the 
conſpiracies of Amboiſe, Meaux, and St. Germain en 
Laye; their frequent rebellions ; the battles of Dreuk, St. 
Denys, Jarnac, Coutras, &c. Witneſs the revolt of the 
Netherlands from their lawful ſovereign, the king of Spain, 
and erecting themſelves into a commonwealth, Witneſs 
their proceedings in Bohemia; where they called in the 
Elector Palatine againſt a king lawfully elected, ſolemnly 
crowned, and eſtabliſhed in poſſeſſion by conſent of the 
ſtates: witneſs the doiugs of Knox and his followers in 
Scotland, who 'depoſed the Queen-Mother regent of the 
kingdom, forced Queen Mary her daughter, their lawful 
ſovereign, to ſeek ſanctuary in England; and as for King 
James VI. the Doctor /Co/mog. I. 1. p. 283.) tells us, 
* That to the end he might not bo able to oppoſe their 
« doings, they kept him under by ſtrong hands, impriſoned 
« him at Stirling, made him fly from Edinburgh, removed 
% from him all his faithful ſervants, and ſeized upon his 
cc principal fortreſſes: in a word, ſo baffled him, and af- 
* fronted him upon all occaſions, that he was minded ma- 
«« ny times to have left the yr and retire to Venice.“ 
In fine, witneſs their wars in England, which ended in the 
depoſition and murther of the Lord's anointed, King 


Charles I. and the excluſion of his ſon for twelve years 


from his inheritance, &c. 2 | 
. What was the end of the firfl and chief preachers of the 

proteflant religion ? 5 

A. Luther, after ſupper, was taken ſuddenly ill, and died 
in the night, in the year 1546. Zuinglius was killed in 
battle fighting againſt the catholic cantons, anno 1531. 
Oecolampadius was not long after found dead in his bed: 
and Luther is ſo uncharitable as to write that he was killed 
by the devil. L. de Mif. Privita & Und. Sacerd. t. J. fol. 
230. Calvin died in the year 1564 of a dreadful compli- 
cation of diſtempers, which his friend Beza ſays he bore 
with chriſtian patience; but the Catholics and ſome Pro- 
teſtants do give us a quite different account, viz. that he 
died in deſpair, blaſpheming God, and invoking the devils, 
So writes Bolſeck in his bock of Calvin's Life, Schluſſel- 
burg, a learned Lutheran, in Theolog. Calv. printed anno 

| | 1594. 


e 


EE TREO cond io i and y x 


— 


See their opinions, /e#. 12. gs 4. 


curing was burnt * Geneva, anno 1555; the Majoriſts 
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1c, Vl. 12. d. and Herennius himſelf, a Calvin's preach” 
89 he was an eye-witneſs of Calvin's tragical 


and and that he died in deſpair; of a moſt filthy and 


ſtinking diſeaſe. So he in Libello de wita Caluini. | 
- What other Jets of Proteſtants aroſe ſoon after Luther ? 
A. Firſt, The Anabaptiſts, ſo called from re-bapti-. 


* zing. Theſe had for their author one Nicholas Stork, 
anno 1524, who pretended familiarity with God by an 
angel, promiſing him a kingdom, if he would reform 


c the church, and deſtroy the princes that ſhould hinder 
« him, His. ſcholar. Munzer raiſed an army of 40,000 
e boors and tradeſmen in Suevia and Franconia, to main- 


=X «<< tain his maſter's dreams, but they were overthrown by 
Count Mansfield. John of Leydon, a taylor, renewed 
=X << the ſaid dreams, and made himſelf . in Munſter of 
„the Anabaptiſts, whoſe viceroy was 

but this phantaſtical monarchy was ſoon deftroyed, t 
E << town taken after eighteer. months ſiege, where the king 
and his viceroy, with their chief officers, were put to 
death.“ Alex. Roſs, View of Religions, ſe. 8. 9. 10. 


nipherdolling ; 


Of the Anabaptiſts, the ſame author, ſect. 12. reckons up a 
great many different ſects, as the Muncerians, the Separa- 


Y tiſts, the Cathariſts, the Apoſtolics, the Enthuſiaſts, the Si- 
lentes, the Adamites, the Liberi, the Hutites, the Melcht- 


oriſts, the Menoniſts, the Beuchledians, the Auguſtinians, 


the Denkians, and many others. 


- 2dly, The Libertins, whoſe author was one Quintin, a 


taylor of Picardy. Theſe were a kind of free-thinkers in 
religion, who lighted the ſcriptures, relying on their own 
= inſpirations, See their tenets in Ros, ſect. 8. 9. 11. 


e 


dly, The Antinomians, whoſe author was John Agri- 


RE cola, anno 1535, ſo called from their oppoſing the law. 


* 


4thly, The Familiſts, or Family of eve. Theſe are de- 


ried from David George, a glazier in Gaunt, and Henri 
Nicholas of Amſterdam, both pretending to an extraordi- 
EX nary miſſion from God. For their tenets conſult Roſs, fe. 
12. . 3. who alfo reckons up divers ſects into which they 
are ſubdivided, ..- -- -- * 


cthly, The Swenckfeldians, o called from Gaſpur 


Swenckfield; the Ofiandrians from Andrew Ofiander; the 


Servetians from Michael Servetus, who by Calvin's pro# 


from 
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from John Major; the Brentians, or Ubiquitarians, the 
Adiaphoriſts, the Stradeſſians, the Amſdorſians, the Anti- 
trinitarians, or New Arians, the Socinians, and innumera- 
ble others. | Cͤ TS 
Q. Were not people very much ſhocked at this great wariety of 
Sets, and manyfold diviſions, which ſo ſoon ſprung up among ft 
the profeſſors of reformation and pure goſpel ? Sentry 
A. Yes, they were, as well as at their inconſtancy in their 
doctrine, as may be ſeen in the writers of thoſe times. 
Hence Paulus Eberus, a learned Lutheran divine, in his 
preface to Melan&hon's Commentaries on the fin Epiſile to the 
Corinthians, ſpeaking of Proteſtants in general, writes thus : 
Our whole evangelical congregation abounds with ſo 
% many diviſions and ſcandals, that it is nothing leſs than 
what it pretends to be. If you look upon the evangeli- 
* cal teachers themſelves, you will fee that ſome of them 
are ſpurred on with vain glory, and an invidious zeal], 
Ec. ſome of them raiſe unreaſonable debates, and then 
maintain them with uadviſed heat. There are many 
of them, who pull down, by their wicked lives, what 
they had built up by the truth of their doctrine. Which 
evils, as every one {ces with his own eyes, ſo has he great 
reaſon to doubt whether our evangelical congregation 
be the true church, in which ſo many and Ben enen 
% mous vices are diſcovered.” So he. 3 7 — 
And Andrew Dudith, in his epiſtle to Beza (Beza's The- 
ological Epiſtles, ep. 1.) writes as follows: What ſort of 
«« people are our Proteſtants, ſtraggling to and fro, and 
« carried about with every wind of doctrine, ſometimes 
* to this ſide, and ſometimes to that? You may perhaps 
«© know what:their ſentiments in matters of religion are 
*.,to-day.; but you can never certainly tell what they 
„ will be to- morrow. In what article of religion do 
* thoſe churches agree among themſelves, which have caſt 
** off the biſhop of Rome? Examine all from top to bot- 
% tom, you ſhall ſcarce find one thing affirmed by one, 
% which is not immediately condemned by another for 
% ./ Toon 
Q. But did not piety and devotion gain groun by the preach- 


ing of the reformation 1 15 5 | 1 

A. It ſeems not: ſince ſome of the firſt and beſt 9 — | 
ftant preachers complain heavily of a ſenſible decay of piety 
immediately after the ſetting up of the new religion 5 com 
jo 5 ſpare 


* 
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ſpare not to ſay, that men were much better when they 
| were Papilts. . 3 
Luther in many places complains of the world's growing 
worſe and worſe: And men, ſays he, are now inore re- 
<« vengeful, covetons, licentious, than they were ever in the 
| © papacy,” Peoftil. ſuper Evang. Dom. 1 Adv. And Dom. 26, 
Poft Trinit. ** Heretofore, ſays he, when we were ſeduced 
« by the Pope, every man did willingly follow gobd. 
© works: and now no man neither :aveth or knoweth any 
* thing, but how to get all to himſelf by exactions, pillage, 
theft, lying, uſury, Ke.. | 8 8 
Melancthon, on Matibeau vi. ſays, It is plain, that in 
« theſe countries (he ſpeaks of thoſe countries which firſt 
« embraced. Luther's retormation) mens whole concern al- 
« moſt is about banqueting, drunkennefs and carouſing.— 
« And ſo {trangely barbarous is the people, that moſt men 
are perſuaded, that if they do but faſt one day, they 
„ muſt die the following night,” |} 
Calvin, L. de Scandalis. Of ſo many thouſands, who 
«« renouncing Popery, ſeemed eagerly to embrace the goſ- 
„% pel; how few have amended their lives? Nay, what 
«« elſe did the greater part pretend to, but by ſhaking off 
* the yoke of Fnerticion, to give themſelves more liberty 
© to follow all kind of laſciviouſneſs?“ | . 
Jacobus Andreas, on Luke xxi. The other part of the 
Germans (viz. the Proteſtants) gives due place to the 
«« preaching of the word of God; but no amendment of 
manners is found among them: on the contrary, we ſee 
« them lead an abominable, voluptuous, beaſtly life ; in- 
© ſtead of faſts, they ſpend whole nights and days in revel- 
% lings and drunkenneſs.” ; | 
Wolſingus Muſculus in his Common Pieces, Cap. de Decalogo. 
Our goſpellers are grown ſo unlike themſelves, that 
whereas under popery they were religious in their errors 
and ſuperſtition ; now in the light of the known truth, 
they are more profane, light, vain and temerarious than 
the very children of this world.” Explanat. 3. Pre- 
cepti, p. 85. edit. 1560. The like complaints are found in 
other proteſtant authors. | | 


But it is now time to leave foreign countries, and to 
come home to our own; to take a ſhort view of the firft 
beginning and progreſs of the proteſtant religion here. 
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Cray. III. —Of the beginntng of the change of religion in Eng- 
land. Of King Henry's falling out with the Pope, and the 
A glutian of the abbyes. Of Queen Anna Bolen and Crom- 

| es Of ibis king's charatter, and the fiate of the nation at 

| at time. | 3 8 


Q. HA avas the firft beginning of the change of religion in 
England rom popery 10 „ oleflancy bg 4, | 
A. It begun by a falling out between King Henry VIII. 
and the Pope, occafioned by the king's marriage with 
Anna Bolen, whillt his firſt wife Catharine of Arragon was 
_ yetahive, | 1 
Q. What reaſons did the king alledge for to juſtify his divorce 
frem Queen Catharine, aud his marrying another during her 
life-time ? | 24 | : 
A. Becauſe Catharine had been before married to his 
brother Arthur, who died under age; and therefore he 
pleaded that his marriage with his brother's widow could, 
by no diſpenſatien, be valid or lawful, as being contrary 
to the law of God.  Lewiticus xvitiithe wy 
Q. Whet ſaid the queen and ber friends to this ? 5 
A. That the Levitical law no farther obliges Chriſtians, 


than as it is ſupoorted by the law of nature, or confirmed by 
the law of Chriſt; that no law of nature or precept of Chriit 
forbids the marriage of the brother's widow; but only the 
law of the church, in which the church can diſpenſe ;- as;the 
had done moſt folemly in this caſe. That even in the Le- 
vitical law, this was not abſolutely forbid, but only the tak- > 
ing of the brother's wife whilſt he was alive; which was the |! 
caſe of Herod, juſtly reprehended upon that account by St. 
John Baptiſt. That in ſome caſes, the law of God, ſo far 
from forbidding the marriage of the brother's widow, had 
expreſsly commanded it, as when the brother had died 
without iſſue, Deuteronomy xxv. 5o Ihat Prince Arthur 
had never conſummated the marriage; in proof of which 
the queen in public court (as may be ſeen in Heqwes upon 
Stoæu, p. 543.) took God and the king himſelf to witneſs, 
that ſhe was a maid when ſhe came to the king's bed; 
which the king, far from contradiQting, tacitly owned in 
the words that he ſpoke in her commendation after ſhe was 
: gone out, recorded by the ſame hiſtorian in the ſame 
pace, | | | 


Q. J. 
. - 4 , ” | 


N 
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Q.. i likely that Ring Hnry proſecuted this matter of the 
Ji vorce purely out of a matter of conſcience ? ge. 
A. To judge by the reſt of his proceedings, it is to be 
feared that he did not: but that his affections to Anna Bo- 
len were the true reaſon of his ſcruples. So that finding 


- 7 *. '. 


the Pope here ſtood in his way, he was refolved to diſcard. 
him. This King,” ſays Dr. Heylin in the preface to his. 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, ** being violently hurried with. 
e the tranſport of ſome private affections, and finding the 
„ Pope appeared the greateſt obſtacle to his deſi res, he ficſt 
% diveſted him by degrees of that ſupremacy which had 
© been challenged and enjoyed by his predeceſſors for ſome 
e ages paſt ; and finally extinguiſhed his Authority in the 
* realm of England, — This opened the firſt way to the 
© Reformation. — To which the King afforded no Imall. 
. © countenance out of politic ends.“ So far the Doctor. 
Q. What was the firſt ſiep taken by this Prince tawards 4 
Reformation? Rl | 
A. It was, as you have juſt now heard from Dr. Heylin, 
the diveſting the Pope of his ſupremacy, which the King 
claimed. to himſelf, adding to his titles, that of ſupreme. 
head of the church of England, and making it high treaſon. 
to deny this his ſupremacy. _ 
Q. Haw far was this ſupremacy carried in theſe days? 
A. It was carried ſo far in the days of this King, and of 
Edward VI. his ſucceſſor, that the biſhops were made no- 
more than the King's. ſpiritual ſheriffs, and delegates at 
* 3 and obliged ro take out commiſſions from the 
King to execute all the branches of epiſcopal authority un- 
der his Majeſty, who, in the very form of theſe commiſ»- 
fions, was declared to be the fountain of all manner of ju 
riſdiction and authority, as well eccteſiaſtieal as ſecular, to 
| whom it ought to be returned whenſoever. his Majeſty. 
ſhall pleaſe to call for it. See the tenor of thefe commiſe 
 fions, with Mr. Collier's remarks upon them; in: the ſe- 
cond part of his þurch- Hitory, l. 3. p. 169. Fe 
Q. What was the next ſlep by King Henry towards-a change» 
of religion ? | 3 „ 
A. The ſuppreſſion of the religious houſes; firſt of a't 
IT thoſe whoſe yearly revenue did not xceed two hundred 
pounds, and then of alt the reft. He 5 
l bat meibodi auere taken in order to bring about the tial” 


. 
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ruin of 77 theſe houſes conſecrated to religion by the piety of our 
anceſtors = | | > 
| A viſitation was ordered, in which Thomas Cromwel 
being conſtituted vifitor-general, employed ſundry perſons, 
as his ſub-delegates, to inſpect and examine into the lives 
of the religious, with a deſign to repreſent them in ſuch 
black colours as might make their proceedings in diſſolving 
thoſe houſes the more plauſible, ** In regard, ſays Mr. 
«© Dugdale, in his celebrated Hi/tory of Warwickferre, p. 831. 
% that the people every where had no ſmall eſteem of theſe 
% houſes, for their devout and daily exerciſes of prayer, 
*« almſdeeds, hoſpitality, and the like; whereby not only 
the ſouls of their deceaſed anceſtors had much benefit, 
«© as then was taught, but themſelves, the poor, as alſs 
„ ftrangers and pilgrims, conſtant advantage.“ | 
Q. What Jdlowed this wijitation 2 5 | | 
A. A black book was exhibited, containing a world of 
gor mities laid to the charge of the religious. Though, as 
Dy. Heylin informs us, p. 262. their offences, after a ſtrict 
and odious inquiſition, were repreſented by the viſitors 
* in ſuch multiplying glaſſes, as made them ſeem both 
greater in number and more horrid in nature, than in- 
„ deed they were.” And Mr. Thomas Hearne, in his | 
Preliminary obſervations upon Mr. Broaum Willis's wieaw of the 
mitred abbeys, aſſures us, that notwithſtanding the King and 
his agents, who aimed at nothing but the, revenues and 
_ riches of the religious houſes, omitted no arts or contri- 
vances that might be of uſe in obtaining their ends; eſpe- 
cially ſeeking to blacken their reputation by charging upon 
them the moſt abominable crimes, and managing this 
charge with the utmoſt induſtry, boldneſs and dexterity. 
Vet after all, the proofs were ſo inſufficient, ſays this 
author, that from what I have been able to gather, I 
- ** have not found any direct one againſt even any ſingle mo- 
_ ** Taſtery.” Thus he—However, upon theſe accuſations, 
Which were chiefly laid to the lefler houſes, an act of partia- 
ment was procured 27 Hen, 8. for their diffotution : ** Which | 
*« parliament, fays Dugdale in the place above quoted, 


% conũſt ing tor the moſt part of ſuch members as were 2 | 
packed for the purpoſe through private intereſts, as it is 


evident by divers original letters of that time, many of 
** the nobility, for the like reſpects, alſo favouring the de- 
«+ ſign, aſſented to the ſuppreſſion of all ſuch houſes, as had 
5 : «5 deen 4 


A 
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x Leen certified of leſs value than two hundred pounds by 
« the year ; giving them, with theit lands and reveuues to 


BYY the King, &c. Upon the ſu reſſion of theſe houſes, 
* much lamentation, (Dr. Heylin, p. 262.) was made in 
all paris of the country; for want of that relief and ſuſ- 


«© tenance, which the poor of all ſorts received daily from 
«« their hoſpitality, Nor is it a little obſervable, ſays Mr. 


«© Dugdale, that, whilſt the monaſteries ſtood, there was. 


„ no det for relief of the poor; ſo. amply did thoſe houſes 
«« pive ſuccour to them: whereas in the next age, viz. the 
«« 79th of Elizabeth, no leſs than. eleven bills were brought 


„ jnto the Houfe of Commons for that purpoſe. 


QQ But ſince the accuſation of the wiſitors were only levelled 
at the leffer houſes, how and by aubat means came the greater 


monaſteries alſo to be difſulved > wwhich, (as it was actnoau- 


ledged in the preamble of that wery ad of parliament, which 

conſented to the ſuppreſſion ef the leſſer houſes ) religion was well” 

obſerved ? | | 
A. The ruin of the greater monaſteries was compaſſed 
by 3 them to a ſurrender, not much more voluntarx, 

een in Dugdale, in the place above quoted, than 

when a traveller ſurrenders his purſe to a higwayman, as 


the Abbots of Glaſtenbury, Reading and Colcheſter, expe- 
rienced to their coſt. | 


Q. Who were the chief promoters of the ſuppreſſion of the 
religions houſes? =  _. "Hp | 
A. Dr. Heylin.informs us, p. 262. that this work was firſt 
ſet on foot by Queen Anna Bollen. The new queen, ſays 
the Doctor, conſidering that the Pope and ſhe had ſuch 
different intereſts, that they could not ſubſiſt together, 
0 reſolved upon that courſe, which nature and ſelf - preſer- 
*« vation. ſeemed to dictate to her: but finding that the Pope 
* was too well entrenched, to be diſlodged on a ſudden, 
it was adviſed by Cromwell to begin with taking in the 
outworks firſt, &c. In order whereunto, a vifitation is be- 
gun, &c.” Where follows an account of the proceedings 


towards the ſuppreflion of the monaſteries ; which, never- 


theleſs, this queen did not live to ſee compleated : though 


| Cromwell, who gave her this advice, carried on the proje& 


after her death, and was th ſt inſt i 
it to bear. ee rumental in bringing 


Q. bo aubat this Cromabell ? | : | 
A. Thomas Cromwell was fon to a blackſmith in Putney, 


N who, 
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who, after paſſing —_— ſeveral offices, was at Tength 
made Earl of Fflex, and the King's Vicar- General in all eccle- 
feaftical affairs (a poſit, or dignity, never heard of in any 
chriſtian kingdom, either before or ſince) and in that qua- 


lity, though a mere layman, fat divers times in the Convo- | 


cation-houſe amongſt the biſhops, and preſided over them, 

Batter, p. 408. : 62, 

Q. What wat the end of Queen Anna Bollen ? 

A. She was accuſed of inceſt and adultery, found guilty 
by her Peers, and was beheaded, Her brother, the Lord 


"Rochford, together with Sir Henry Norris, Sir Francis 


' Weſton, Mark Smeton, and William Brierton, all of the 


King's Privy-chamber, were condemned for her accompli- 


ces, and were beheaded rage s before her; of theſe Mark 
Smeton confeſſed his guilt, #f though he loft his head for 
it, did not retract even upon the ſcaffold, See Heylin, p. 
265, who is very favourable to this queen, as having been, 
during her time, an earneſt promoter of proteſtancy. ' 
Q. Did this lady, in her dying ſpeech, perfift in aſſerting her 
innocence of what ſbe was accuſed, as Dr. Heylin tells us ſhe did? 
A. In her dying ſpeech, ſhe neither directly confeſſes her- 
ſelf guilty, nor does ſhe deny her guilt, Het laſt ſpeech, 


recorded by Stow and other hiſtorians, was as follows. 


*© Maſters, I here humbly ſubmit me to the law, as the law 


«© hath judged me, and as for mine offences, I here accuſe 
% no man, God knoweth them. I remic them to God, be- 
« ſeeching him to have mercy on my ſoul. And I befeech 
«« Jeſus ſave my ſovereign and maſter, the king, the moſt _ 


«© goodlieft, nobleſt, and gentleſt prince that is, and long to 
e reign over you. Which words ſhe ſpoke with a ſmiling 
- eountenance. On the ſame day that the queen was con- 
demned, Archbiſhop Cranmer, who before had ſolemnly 


confirmed her marriage with the king, gave ſentenceat Lam-. 
beth, by which he declared this ſame marriage to have 


been null and void; and this, as it is expreſſed in the ſo- 
Temn ar eee ri by Dr. Heylin, p. 266. for good 


and valuable reaſons, though none in particular were ſpeci- 


fied: which declaration drew after it an act of parliament, 
by which her daughter Elizabeth was illegitimated. 
ii 
A, Soon after he had compaſſed the diſſolution of the ab. 
beys, and other religious houſes, “ he was, before the end 
ot that ſame parliament, wherein that was ratified 13 * 
„ : | „% he 
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came to the like end. 


of the chure 
| that J have been a hearer of ſuch as have maintained evil 
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« he had with ſo much ind uſtry brought about, arreſted at 
„the council table, when he leaſt dreamed of it; com- 
% mitted to the Tower, condemned by the ſame parliament * 
for hereſy and treaſon, un-heard and little pitied ; and 
had his head cut off on Tower-hill.” So far Sir William 
Dugdale, in the place above quoted. E- 1 


. Howw came he to be condemned unheard? 5 
A. It was in conſequence of a law, of which he himſelf 


| was the chief author. It happened” faith Mr. Fox, As 


and Mon. «dit. 1563; p. $98, as it were by a certain fatal 
*« deſtiny, that whereas a little before he had made a law, 


that whoeier was caſt into the Tower, ſhould be put to 


death without examination, he himſelf ſuffered by the 
« ſamelaw.” Thus he: who tells us in the ſame place, that 


it is thought this law was by Cromwell deſigned, in order 


to have thereby entangled the biſhop of Wincheſter, Dr. 


Gardiner, the chief enemy of the goſpellers; but the juſtice 


of God turned his ſnares upon his own head, 
Q. What was the ſentiments of Cromwell reſpecting religion ? 
A. He was, during his life-time, the chief promoter of 


the Reformation; for which reaſon Mr. Fox, in the ſame 
page, calls him“ Valiant Soldier and Captain of Chriſt;“ 


and p. 589, the Valiant Standard- bearer of the church of 
England.“ But yet this valiant champion of the church _ 
was the very man that ſenrenced Lambert to the fire for 
denying the real preſence; as you may ſee in Fox, p. 593, 
where he laments, that this poor man's death was campat- 
ſed by thoſe that were themſelves the chiefs of the goſ- 
pellers, ſo he calls the proteſtants of thoſe days, viz. Iay- 
lor, Barnes, Cranmer, and Cromwell, who all aſterwards 
Q. Of what religion did Cromavell profeſs himſelf at his death?” 
A. In his tying. esel he AT bimfeit a Catholic. 


He fpoke as follows: I pray you that be here, to bear me 


record, I die in the catholic faith; not doubting in any 
* article of my faith, no, nor doubting in any facrament 
Many have ſlandered me, and reported, 


opinions; which is untrue: but I confeſs, that as God by 


1 * his Holy Spirit doth inſtruct us in the truth, ſo the Devil 


is ready to ſeduce us, and I have been ſeduced. But 


. bear me witneſe, that I die in the catholic faith of the 
8 © toly church.“ Fox, p. 598. Hewes upon Stau, p. gos. 


Q. Wha 
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Q. Who was King Henry's third wife after Ann Bollen? 

A His third wife was Jane Seymour, who died in child- 
birth, or, -as ſome authors ſay, was ript up alive by his or- 
ders. His tourth wife was Anne of Eleve, from whom he 
was ſoon after divorced by his complaiſant archbiſhop and 
clergy. His fifth wife was Catharine Howard, whom he 

beheaded for adultery, His ſixth wife was Catharine Parr, 
for whom he had alſo prepared the ſame bitter cup, but ſhe 
was wiſe enough to ward off the blow, and had the good 
fortune to outlive him. Vet though this king had fix wives, 
He was neither the richer in children by ſo many wives, 
or much improved in his revenue by ſuch terrible ra- 
«« pines,” ſays Dr. Heylin, p. 11. | 
Q. What tis the juſteſi character of this king in Hort? | 
A. That he never ſpared woman in his luſt, ner man in his 
anger. For proof of which laſt, ſays D. Heylin, p. 15, it 
is obſerved, that he brought to tbe block two noble ladies, 
one Cardinal declared, viz. Biſhop Fiſher, of Dukes, 
% Marquiſſes, Earls, and ſons of Earls, no fewer than 
twelve; Lords and Knights, eighteen ;. of Abbots and 
“ Priors, thirteen ; Monks and religious perſons, about 
ſeventy- ſeven; and many more of both religions to a 
very great number. So as it cannot be denied, that he 
** had too much of the tyrant in him. And yet 1 dare not 
« ſay with Sir Walter Raleigh, that if alk the patterns of a 
<* -mercileſs prince had been loſt in the world, they might 
have been found in this one king. 
Q. What auas the flate of the nation, after this king had talen 
2 pan him the ſupremacy, and difſolved the religious houſes? 
A. The people, ſays Dr. Heylin, p. 17. were generally 
«* divided into ſchiſms and factions—the treaſures of the 
Cron exhauſted by prodigal gifts—the lands thereof 
« charged with rents and penſions, &c. and, which was 
*« worſt of all, the money of the realm ſo impoſed and 
mixed, that it could not paſs for current amongſt foreign 
nations, to the great diſhongur of the kingdom, and the 
loſs of the merchant. For though an. infinite maſs of 
“ jewels, treaſure in plate and ready money, and an in- 
*« credible improvement of revenue, had acerued unto him 
«© by ſuch an univerſal ſpoil, and diſſolution of religious 
*© houſes, yet was he little or nothing the richer for it: im- 
* ſomuch, that in the year 1543 being within leſs than 
«+ ſeyen years after the general ſuppreſſion of 1595 
y. | * houſes, 
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« houſes, he was fain to have recourſe for money to his 
* houſes of parliament, by which he was ſupplied after an 
| «© extraordinary manner; the clergy at the ſame time giv- 
ing him a ſublidy of 6s. in the pound, to be paid out of 
all their ſpiritual promotions, poor ſtipendary prieſts 
paying each of them 6s. 8d to increaſe the ſum ; which 

«* alſo was ſo ſoon conſumed, that in the next year he preſ- 
«© ſed-his ſubjects to a benevolence, and in the next obtain- 
ed the grant for all chanteries, hoſpitals, colleges, and 
© free chapels within the realm, though he lived not to en- 
joy the benefit of it.” | | e 
Q. What was the ſlate of religion and piety at that tines 
A, You may be informed of this by a ſpeech of this king, 
made in parliament in the 37th year of his reign, of which 
take the following extract from Hows upon Stow, p. 593. 
« What love or charity 1s there amongſt you, when one 
| « calls another heretic and anabaptiſt; and he calls him 

again papiſt, e ng hariſee? I muſt needs judge the 
7e fault, and occaſion of this diſcord, to be partly by ne- 
„ pligence of you the fathers and preachers of ſpirituality. 
* For T hear daily that you of the clergy preach one a- 

gainſt another, teach one contrary to another, railing one 
« againſt another. Some are ſtiff in their old Mumpſimus, 
* others are fo buſy and furious in their new Sumpſi mus, 
« that all men almoſt be in variety and diſcord, and few or 
* none preach truly and ſincerely the word of God. Now 
© how can poor ſouls live in concord when you preachers 
«© ſow amongſt them, in your ſermons, the feeds of debate 
and diſcord? Of you they look for light, and you lead 
« them into darkneſs. n FUR 

« Now although I ſay that ſpiritnal men be in ſome faut, 
*« that charity is not kept amongſt you; yet you of the 
„% temporality be not clear and unſpotted from malice and 
«envy; for you rail at biſhops, ak ſlanderouſly of 
| *© prieſts, and rebuke and taunt preachers. You muſt un- 


IT © derftand, that although you be permitted ro read holy 
"WW © ſcriptures, and to have the word of God in your mother 
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tongue yet this licence is given you only to inform your 
conſcience, and to inſtruct your children; and not to 
diſpute and make ſcripture a railing and a taunting- ſtock 


3 W © againſt priefts and preachers, as many light perſons do. 
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l am ſorry to hear, how irreverently that precious jewel, 
the word of God, is diſputed, rhimed, ſung, and jaugled 
| « in 


J 
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in every alehouſe and tavern, contrary to the true means 
ing and doctrine of the ſame. And I am much ſorry, 
that the readers of it follow it, in doing ſo faintly and 
* coldly. For of this I am ſure, that charity and virtue 
«« were never lefs exerciſed, nor God amongſt chriſtians 
© was never leſs reverenced, honoured, or ſerved.” So 


far the king. 


Jo the ſame effect Sir Richard Baker writes, p. 408. 
* That now was the ſtate of religion in England come to a 
«« ſtrange paſs, becauſe always in paſſing, and had no con- 
t ſiſtence.— That the fable of Proteus, who changed him- 
« ſelf into all ſhapes and forms, might be no longer a fa- 
might be its true mo- 
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ſides. go colleges, 110 hoſpitals, and of chan 
chapels, 2374. So Baker, p. 410. 
Q. Did this king dis a proteftant ?. r 
A. He died as he lived, neither catholic nor proteſtant. 
For, though by falling out with the Pope, and aſſuming to 
himſelf the ſupremacy, he firſt paved the way to a total. } 
change of religion, which afterwards enſued : yet, for his 
cn part, in moſt articles, he ever adhered to the catholic: 
doctrine; and perſecuted even to death the oppoſers of it. 
Heylin, Pref. So that as long as he lived, all that were pre- 
ferred in church or ſtate, outwardly at leaſt, conformed to- 
the maſs, tranſubſtantiation; invocation of ſaints, and other 
articles of the Roman doctrine ; even Cranmer, Ridley, 
and other divines, who were in their hearts proteſtants. 
By his laſt will he appointed maſſes, &c. for the repoſe of 
his ſoul ; but, as he had made void the laſt wills of ſo many 
others, in the ſuppreſſion of the religious houſes, ſo his laſt 


will was alſo neglected and made void. 
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CH AP. V. OV the progreſs of the proteftant religion in the reign 
| | of king Edward the Sixth, - | 


Q. WH O ſucceeded Henry the eighth in the Kingdom: 
A. His ſon Edward the ſixth, a child of nine years old, 


| who reigned but ſix years: ſo that what was done during 


his reign, was done by thoſe who had the management of 
affairs in the king's minority, viz, for the firſt years by Ed- 
ward Seymour Duke of Somerſet, the king's uncle, who had 
the title of Lord Protector; and after he was taken off, hy 


F John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. His name, 
RE < ſays Dr. Heylin, ſpeaking of this king in his preface, was 


«© made a property to ſerve turns withal, and his authority 
% abuſed to his own undoing.” And p. 13. Such was 


* the rapacity of the times, and the unfortunateneſs of his 


«* condition, that his minority was abuſed to many acts of 
« ſpoil and rapine, even to an high degree of ſacrilege, to 
« the raiſing of ſome, and the enriching of others, without 


| © any manner of improvement to his own eſtate.” 


Q. What does the Doctor mean by theſe acts of ſpoil and ra- 


| pine, even to an high degree of ſacrilege, e which he makes the 
| leading men of the court guilty during the king's minority ? 


A. The Doctor ſhall anſwer for himſelf in his preface; 
where, ſpeaking of the great men about the court, who 
promoted the Reformation, he tells us, that theſe, © under 


colour of removing ſuch corruption as remained in the 


© church, had caſt their eyes upon the ſpoil of ſhrines and 


images, though ſtill preſerved in the greateſt part of the 


„ Lutheran churches, and the improving of their own for- 


| © tunes by the chantery-lands : all which moſt ſacrilegiouſſy 


« they divided amongſt themſelves,” 
Then ſpeaking of the Zuinglian goſpellers inveighing a- 
gainſt altars, he ſays, The touching of this ſtring made 


excellent muſic for moſt of the grandees of the court, 


* who had before caſt many an envious eye on thoſe coſtly 


“ hangings. that maſly plate, and other rich and precious 


* utenſils, which adorned thoſe altars. And what need all 


this waſte, {aid Judas, Beſides there was no ſmall ſpoil I 
co be made of copes, in which the prieſt officiated at te 
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holy ſacrament, ſome of them being made of cloth of 


== © tiſſue, of cloth of gold and ſilver, or embroidered velvet: 
and might not theſe be handſomely converted to private 


« uſes, 
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'* uſes, to ſerve as carpets for their tables, coverlets to their 
beds, or enſhions to their chairs and windows: hereupon 
* ſome rude people are encouraged underhand to beat 
* down ſome altars; which makes way for an order of the 
% council-table to take down all the reſt, and ſet tables in 
* their places; followed by a commiſſion, to be executed 
*« inall parts of the kingdom, for ſeizing cf the premiſes 
for the uſe of the king. But as the grandees of the court | 
*« intended to defraud 2 king of ſo great a booty, and the | 
% commiſſioners to put a cheat upon the court- lords, who 
* employed them in it; ſo they were both prevented in 
© ſome places by the lords and gentry of * country, who 
Lg — the altar cloths, together with the = 4 and 
* plate of their ſeveral churches, to be as neceflary for 
* themſelves as for any others, This change drew on the 
_ «« alteration of the former liturgy.” So far Dr. Heylin. 
But the ſacrilegious rapines, of which the Doctor in his 
hiſtory moſt loudly complains, were thoſe of biſhops-lands, 
The firſt gap that was opened for the alienation of theſe, 
was made in the latter end of the reign of king Henry VIII, 
who dealt with Holgate, lately advanced to the ſee of York, 
to give up at one time no fewer than ſeventy manors or 
townſhips of good old rents, giving him in exchange, to 
the like yearly value, certain impropriations, penſions, 
tithes, and portions of tithes (but all of an extended rent) 
which had accrued to the crown by the fall of abbeys. At 
the ſame time alſo, he diſmemhered certaim manors from 
the ſee of London, and others from that of Canterbury, 
though not without ſome reaſonable compenſation. Heylin, 
p. 18. There was no farther alienation made in his time 
*< of the church's patrimony, ſays the Doctor; yet having 
« opened ſuch a gap, the courtiers of King Edward's time 
% Would not be kept from breaking violently into it, and 
„ making up their ownfortune in the ſpoilof the biſhoprics.” 
So he; who in the ſequel of his hiſtory gives many inſtances 
of this rapacity, though not half ſo many as he might have 
done. For, as Mr. Harmer takes notice; in his Specimen, p. 
100, 10:, vindicating Veley, Biſhop of Exeter, from the 
imputati en laid to his charge by Biſhop Burnet, of having 
baſely alienated almoſt all the lands of bis biſhopric, writes 
as follows: Had any biſhop of England fat at Exeter at 
„that time, he muſt have 3 the ſame thing, or have 


been immediately deprived ; for Veſey alienated no poſ- 
| 1 « ſeſſions 
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* ſeſſions of his ſee, but upon expreſscommand of the king, 
«« directed to him under the privy-ſea), in favour of cer- 
% tain noblemen and courtiers. All the biſhops at that 
« time were ſubje to a like calamity. Even Cranmer was 
« forced to part with the better half of the poſſeſſions of 
«© hisſee; and Ridley, ſoon after his entry into London, 
was forced to give away the four bet manors ef his ſee 
«© for ever in one day. Theſe two were the greateſt fa- 
„ vourites among all the biſhops in that reign. Others 
« were more ſeverely dealt with,” So far Mr. Harmer. 

The inſtances, which are particularly taken notice of by 
Dr. Heylin, are theſe. 

1. The biſhopric of Durham was diſſolved by act of par- 
lament, under pretence of patching up the xing's revenue, 
Pp. - e . 

2. The biſhoprie of Wincheſter, upon the depoſition of 
Dr. Gardiner, was given to Dr. Poynet. A better ſeho- 
“lar, ſays the hiſtorian, than a biſhop, and purpuſely pre- 
ferred to that rich biſhopric to {erve other mens turns: 
for before he was weil warm in bis ſee, he diſmembere. 
« from it the goodly palace of Marvel, with the manors 
and parks of Marvel and Twiford, which had before 
been ſeized upon by the Lord Protector. The palace of 

Waltham, with the park and manor belonging ts it, aa! 
ſome good farms depending on it, were ſrized into the 
* hands of the Lord Treaſuzer Pawlet. But cis, with 

many of the reſt of Poynet's grants, leaſes, and ahena- 
tions, were again recovered to the church by the power 

of Gardiner, when being reſtored to his fee, he was by 
Queen Mary made Lord Chancellor.” p. 101. | 
3. To the fee of Bath and Wells, upon tke death of 
Knight, Barlow was tranſlated : the preciſe day and 1ime 
thereof, I have no where found, ſays Dr. Heylin: but E 
have found, that being tranſlated tu this ſee, he gratiſied 
the Lord Protector with a preſent of eighteen or nineteen 
manors, which anciently belonged to it.“ p. 54. 0 
4. Dr. Heath being deprived of the fee of Worceſter, 
no ſucceſſor was at all appointed, that biſhopric being 
given in commendam to Biſhop Hooper: not that Ithink, 
that Hooper was ſuffered to enjoy the temporal parr- 
mony of that wealthy biſhopric ; the pirates of the court 
were too intent on advantages to let ſuch a veſſel go un- 
touched, Ac. p. 101, 8 
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$5. © Sampſon, biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, to keep 


„his ground, was willing to fling up a great part of his 
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Ils to Engliſh biftory, p. 82. That being at the beſt not 


lands; and out of thoſe which either belonged to his ſee, 
or the Dean and Chapter, to raiſe a Baron's eſtate for 
dir William Paget. Salcot of Saliſbury, knowing himſelf 
cbnoxicus to ſome court- diſpleaſures, redeems his peace, 
and keeps himſelf out of ſuch dangers, by making long 
leaſes of the beſt of his farms and manors, known after- 
wards moſt commonly by the name of Capons Feathers, 
But none of them more miſerably dilapidated the patri- 


mony of his ſee, than Biſhop Kitehing of I andatt, A 


church fo liberally endowed by the munificence and 
p:ety of ſome great perſons, that if it were peſſeſſed but 
of a tenth part of what once it bad, it might be reck- 
oned, fays Biſhop Codwin, amongit the richeſt churches 
in theſe parts of chritendom, But whetſfoever Kitching 
found it, it was made poor enough before he left it: fo 
poor, that it is hardly able to keep the pot boiling for a 
parſon's dinner.“ p. 1co 


5. The biſhopric of Weſtminſter was diſſelved by the 


king's letters patent; the lands ſo dilapidated by biſhop | 


Thirſby, that there was almoſt nothing left to ſupport 
that dignity: for which good ſervice he had been pre- 
ferred to the ſee of Nerwich —Molt of the lands invaded 
by the great men of the court, the reſt loid out for the 
reparztion of the church of St, Paul, pared almoſt to the 
very quick in thoſe days of rapine: See p. 85. From 
hence firſt came that ſignificant bye-word, as 1t 15 ſaid 
by ſome, of robbing Peter io pay Paul.“ | 


FV 
7. 'The fee of Lincoln was made void by the death of 


Dr. Henry Holbeach, about the beginning of Auguſt, in 


the former year, and kept void by ſome powerful men 


about the king, til] the 26th of June, in the year now 
preſent, 1552, at what time Dr. Taylor was conſe- 


crated biſhop of it. During which interval, the patri- 


mony of thar great and wealthy bifhopric, one of the 
richeſt in the kingdom, was ſo diſmembered in itielf, ſo 
parcelled and marked out for a prey to others, that when 
the new biſhop was to be reſtored to his temporals, there 
was none of all his mancrs reſerved for him, but his ma- 


nor of Bugden, &c.” p. 129. - 
8. Of the fee of St. Aſaph, the Doctor tells us, in his 


very 
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te very rich, it was made much poorer in the time of Bi- 
«« ſhop Parfew, who lived in the days of Edward VI. For, 
«« where the biſhop had before five epiſcopal houſes, there 
e is none now left but St. Aſaph only; the reſt, together 
« with the lands to them belonging, by him made away, 
c and alienated from the church for ever.” And of the 
ſee of Bangor, he tells us, p. 84. Ihe ruin of this biſh- 
5 opric came in the time of Biſhop Bulkley, in the days of 
te the ſame king, who, not content to alienate and let out 
« the lands, made a ſale alſo of the bells: and going to the 
* ſea-ſhore to ſee them ſhipped, in his return was ſmitten 
« with a ſudden blindneſs.” Thus he. 28 Tos] 
But of all the ſacrileges that were acted in theſe times, by 
thoſe that had the chief management both of church and 
ſtate during the king's minority, there is none more re- 
markable than what is related by the ſame hiſtorian, H. of 
Keform. p. 72, 73. where, after having. ſpoken of the deatir: 
the Admiral, brother to the Duke of Somerſet, Lord 
Protector, who was condemned, without being allowed: 
to ſpeak in his own defence, and loſt his head on 'T ower>- 
hill, The warrant for his execution coming under the 
* hand of hisown brother; at what time he took it on his 
«© death, that he had never committed or meant any trea- - 
« ſon againſt king or kingdom. The protector, ſays be, 
© having thus thrown away the chief prop of his houſe, . 
hopes to repair that ruin by erecting a magnificent palace. 
He had been bought out of his purpoſe for building on 


the deanry and cloſe of Weſtminſter, (though it coſt tbe 


Dean more than half the patrimony of that church to divert: 
him from it, as the hiſtorian tells us, p. 60, 61.)-*© and : 


therefore caſts his eye upon a- piece of ground in the- 
Strand, on which ſtood/three epiſcopal houſes, and one 
5 ee church: the pariſh chutch dedicatedao the Virgin 
FF 


Mary, the:houſes belonging to the biſhops of. Wozceiter,.. 
*« Litchfield, and Landaff. All - theſe be takes into his 


hands, the owners not daring. te oppoſe, and therefore 


** willingly conſenting to it. Having cleared the place, 
and projeRed. the intended fabric, the workmen found 


2 


** that more materials would be wanting to go through - 


** with it, than the "demoliſhed church and. houſes could 
afford unto them: be thereupon: reſolves for taking down. : 


** the pariſh. chureh of St. Margaret's in Weſtminſter ; but 
** the workmen had no ſaonet advanced} their ſcaffolds, 
; No ; a. ; than 
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than the pariſhioners gathered together in great multi- 
 ** tudes, with hows and arrows, ſta ves and clubs, and other 
** ſuch offenſive weapons; which ſo terrified the workmen, 
that they ran away, and never could be brought again 
upon that employment. In the next place, he is in- 
formed of —a goodly cloiſter, environing a goodly piece 
of ground, called Pardon church-yard, with a — 
«« in the midſt thereof, and beautified with a piece 
_< of moſt eurious workmanſhip, called, the Dance of Death, 
all on the north fide of St. Paul's, together with a fair 
*© charnel-houſe: on the ſouth ſide of the church, and a cha- 
«« pel thereunto belonging. This was coneeived to be 
< the ſafer undertaking, the biſhop then ſtanding on his 
good behaviour, and the Dean and Chapter of that 
church, as all the reſt, being no better in a manner than 
*< tenants at will of their great landlords. And upon this 
«© he ſets his workmen, on the tenth of April, takes it all 
** down, converts the ſtone, timber, lead, and iron; to the 
*©,uſe of his intended palace, and leaves the bones of the 

«©. dead bodies to be buried in the fields in unhallowed 
E= ny But all this not ſufficing to compleat the work, 
** the ſteeple, and moſt parts of the church of St. John of 

£* Jeruſalem, not far from Smithfield, moſt beautifully 
built, was blown up with gun-powder, and all the ſtone 
thereof employed to that purpoſe alſo. Such was the 
ground, and ſuch were the materials of the Duke's new 
palace, called Somerſet-houſe. So far Dr. Heylin, 
Who, as it apears in his hiſtory, was A to this Duke. 
Q. Ha avas the parliament affected in theſe days of ſpoil 
ard rapine ? or how came this auguſt body to make na:oppoſetion 

-#a ſuch flrange proceedings? 4 5 onion 7 
A. You ſhall hear from Dr. Heylin, p. 47, 48. The 

.** parliament took beginnirg on the 4th of November, 
„ 1547, in which the cards were ſo well packed by Sir 

„ Ralph: Sadler, that there was no need of any other 
„ ſhuffling till the end of the game: this very parliament, 
without any ſenſible alte ration of the members of it, be- 
ing continued by prorogation from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, un- 
til at laſt it ended by the death of the king. —And that 
2% aibthings might be carried with as little oppoſition and 
1 noiſe as migt be, it was thought fit that Biſhop Gardiner 
2 **© ſhevld be kept in prifen till the end of the ſeſſion; and 
« ba Fiſhop Lenſtal of Duiham, a man of a moſt even 
„ = | «ce and 
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er and moderate ſpirit, ſnould be made leſs in reputation, 
« by being. deprived of his place, at the council-table, 
« And though the parliament.canſiſted of ſuch members as 
* diſagreed amongſt themſelves in reſpe& of religion, yet 
te they agreed well enough e in one common princi- 
e, ple; which was, to ſerve the preſent time, and to pre- 
* ſerve themſelves; For though a great part of the nohi- 
« lity, and not a few of the chief gentry in the Houſe cf 
© Commons, were cordially affected to the church of Rome, 
«« yet were they willing to give way to all ſuch acts and 
te ſtatutes-as were made againſt it, out of a fear of- lohng 
t ſuch church lands as they were poſſeſſed of, if that reli- 
* gien ſhould prevail and get up again. And for the reſt, 
*© who either were to make or improve their fortunes, there 
« js no queſtion to be made, but that they came reſolved 
to further ſuch a refarmation as ſhould moſt: ap con 
« duce to the advancement of their ſeveral ends. Which 
appears plainly by the ſtrange mixture of the acts, and 
* reſults. thereof; —ſome tending to the preſent benefit 
* and enriching of particular perſons; and ſome again 
«© being deviſed on purpoſe to prepare a way for expoting 
* the revenues of the church unto ſpoil and rapine- So 
„ A 5 ft 5555 „5811 

. What then wwas the religion that ewes eflablifbed in this 
King as + by the protector and the parliament in Edauaru the 
fext 's 7s ? MY | 3 16 

A. It was 2 or reformation; though it - 
pears: too evident, by what has been already ſaid, that t 
abuſe which they were molt intent upon reforming, was the 
church's being too rich; and therefore they took eſfectual 
means to leſſen her revenue, and take from her all her orna- 
ments, plate, and jewels. But as for reformatien of man- 
ners, I do. not find that it met with any encouragement-ip 
thoſe days: on the contrary, we learn from Dr. Heylin, 
p. 94, that the church in thoſe days was filled with 1pno- 
rant and illiterate prieſts; that the word of God was but 
little preached ; and that the uſe of excommunieation, was 
either aboliſhed, or made of no effect, to the great in- 
creaſe of viciouſneſs in all ſorts of men: that Biſhop Lati- 
mer, in a ſermon beſore the king, complained, that letchery 
was uſed in England, and ſuch letchery as was uſed in no 
other part of the world, And yet, ſaid he, it is made a 
* | 55 matte 
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matter of ſport, a matter of nothing, a laughing matter, a 
trifle, not to be paſſed on, nor reformed. So he. . 
Q. What were the fleps that were made in the eftabliſhing 
the N religion in this reign ? | | OE 
, They repealed the acute of the fix articles made 
in the 25th year of the late king; and all other acts con- 
'cerning doctrine and matters of religion, or puniſhments 
to be inflited on diſſenters from the church's: doctrine. 
Heylin, p. 40. e 
⁊aly, They ordered the communion to be received in- 
both kinds, except in the caſe of neceſſity; with this pro- 
viſo nevertheleſs, that this practice ſhould not be con- 
* ſtrued to the condemning of any other church or 
„, churches, or the uſe of them; in which the contrary 
%% was obſerved,” p. 48. 8 
3a, Certain biſhops and others were aſſembled at Wind- 
ſor, to compile a new form of celebrating the communion, 
according to the order,“ ſaith Mr. Fox, p. 1184. of 
* the ſcriptures of God, and the firſt uſage of the primi- 
*« tive church.” Here it was ordered, ſays Dr. Hey - 
lin, 7 58. who calls it a godly form, ** that the whole office 
of the maſs ſhould proceed, as formerly, in the Latin 
tongue, even to the very end of the canon, and the re- 


» 


% ceiving of the ſacrament by the prieſt himſelf: which 
vr being paſſed over, they began with an exhortation 
je 


* in ngliſh tongue, directed to all thoſe which in- 
* tended to be partakers of the holy communion, We be 
* come together, &c. as in the preſent liturgy.“ This was 
the firſt of the three different forms or liturgies publiſhed in 
this king's reign. It is hard to ſay, whether the majority 
of the biſhops, who were almoſt all in the beginning of this 
reign inclined to the old religion, gave their aſſent to this 
new form; eſpecially fince Mr. Fox, in his As and Mon. 
p. 1183, 1184; brings for a proof of the favour which the 

Lord Protector: Somerſet bore to God's word, i. e. to the 
reformed religion, his conſtant ſtanding to God's truth, 


** agd zealous defence thereof againſt the biſhops in this | 


* fame conſultation had at Windſor, in the. firſt year of 
«© the king's reign.” C3 Zak at Be He 
Aub, Lay-commiſſioners were deputed into all parts of 
the kingdom, accompanied with preachers, that were to 
perſuade- the people from their ancient way of worſhip. 


The Lord Chancellor Wriotheſley refuſed to ſet the Your: 
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Seal to thoſe commiſſions, and was thereupon deprived of 
his office. The preachers above mentioned were more 
particularly inſtructed to perſuade the people from pray- 
ing to the ſaints; from making prayers for the dead; 
« from the uſe of beads, aſhes, and proceſſions; from 
** maſs, dirgies, praying in unknown languages, and from 
„other ſuch-like things, whereunto long cuſtom had 
** brought a religious obſervation, All which was done 
*« to this intent, that the people in all places, being pre- 
« pared by little and little, might, with more eaſe and leſs 
« oppoſition, admit the total alteration in the face of the 
„ church, which was intended in dur time to be introdu- 
«« red.” Heylin, p. 34. | | | 
5thly, The image of Chriſt, and all other images, were 
taken down in all the churches of London, on the 27th of 
November, 1547, Heylin, p. 42. Who adds, p. 56. ſpeak- 
ing of the like proceedings in the reſt of the kingdom, 
That it may well be thought that covetouſneſs ſpurred” 
on this buſineſs more than zeal, there being none of the 
images fo poor and mean, the ſpoil whereof wonld not 
afford ſome gold and filver, if not jewels alſo, beſides 
*« cenſers, canfleſicks, and many other rich utenſils ap- 
1 fer, them, In which reſpect, the commiſſioners 
reto authoriſed, were entertained in many places with. . 
** ſcorn and railing : and the further they went from Lofts 
don, the worſe they were handled.” So far the Doctor. 
6:hly, „An act paſfed in parliament, entitled, An Act 
« for Election of Biſhops, and what Seals and Stiles ſhould 
be uſed by Spiritual: Perſons, &. In the compounding 
« of which act there was more danger couched,” ſays Dr. 
Heylin, p. 51. than at firſt appeared. By the laſt branch 
thereof it was plain and evident, that the intent of the _ 
5“ contrivers was by degrees to weaken the authority of 
„the epiſcopal order, by forcing them from their ſtrong 
< hold of divine inftitution, and making them nqyother 
** than the king's miniſters only, his eccleſiaſtical ſheriffs, 
to execute his will, and diſperſe his mandates. And of” 
this act ſuch uſe was made, that the biſhops of thoſe 
** times were not in a capacity of conferring orders, but 
as they were thereunto empowered by ſpecial licence,—- 
la the firſt branch there was alſo ſomewhat more than 
appeared at the firft ſight. For the true drift of the de- 
* fign was to make Deans and Chapters uſeleſs for the 
| time 
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© time to come, and thereby to prepare them for a diſſo. 

* lution.” P. ga. ä | 

7thly, The colleges, free chapels, chanteries, and bro- 1 
therhoods, were diſſolved and taken down, and the ſpoils 
divided amongſt the great ones of the court. But bad 
examples, ſays Dr. Heylin, p. 61. ſeldom end where 
„they firſt began: for the nobility and inferior gentry 
poſſeſſed of patronages, conſidering how much the lords 

. out men of the court had improved their fortunes 
„ by the ſupprefiion of thoſe chanteries and other founda- 

«« tions, conceived themſelves in a capacity of doing the 
like, by taking into their hands the yearly profits of thoſe 
*« benetices, of which by law they were only entruſted with 
the preſentations. | He adds, that in Biſhop Latimer's 
«« printed ſermons we find, That the gentry of that time in- 

% waded the profits of the church, leaving the title only to the 
« incumbent, p. 38. That many benfices avere let ont in free 

farms, p. 71. or given unto ſervants for keeping of hounds, 
% hawks, and horſes, and for making of garden, p. 91, 114. 

| 4 el 4 
& And finally, that the poor clergy, being kept to ſome forry 
e pittances, evere forced to put themſelves into gentlemen's. 

% haufes, and there to ſeroy as clerks of the kitchen, ſurveyors, 
receivers, &c, p. 241. All which enormities were gene- 

« rally connived at by the lords and others, who only had 
£ e power to reform the fame ; becauſe they could not 
& queition thoſe who had ſo miſerably invaded.the churchs. 
«- patrimony, without condemning of themſelyes.“ - 

£ Lab, In the ſecond year of the king's reign the common- 

_ -prayer-book firſt came out, authoriſed by act of parlia- 
ment; in which it was declared to have been done by the 
aid of the Holy Ghoſt, Hey/iz, p. 65. For the compiling of 
this common-prayer ſeven biſhops and ſeven other divines 
were employed by the court. But Dr. Heylin aſſures us, , 
6g. that Day, biſhop of Chicheſter, who was one of the ſeven, 
would by no means ſubſcribe to it. And Dr. Burnet, in 
his Abridgment, J. 2. p. 72. informs us, that amongſt the 
' biſhops who proteſted againſt the act of parliament which 
authoriſed this common-prayer, were four of the ſeven | 

that were deputed to compile it, viz. the biſhops of Nor- 
wich, Hereford, Chicheſter and Weſtminſter. This act 
was followed by another, allowing biſhops and prieſts to. 

. marry ; fo that if they were abridged in their, revenues, 
: they were allowed at leaſt to increaſe their families, 
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y, The new common prayer- book, which was deſign- 
ed to cement all people in one way of worſhip, gave offence 
1 both to Catholics and Proteſtants. The Catholics diſliked ' 
- it, becauſe by it the ancient liturgy of the maſs was ejected 
| (though, as Dr. Heylin tells us, it differed little in the main 
: from the maſs, p. 74.) and many of the preciſer ſort of 
| Proteſtants were highly offended at it, becauſe in many 
| things it ſeemed too popiſh. The things theſe were 
: chiefly offended with were, 1. A ſolemn commemoration 
: of the ſaints and other faithful departed, in the prayer for 
the ſtate of the church catholic in the communion office. _ 
2. Prayer for the dead. 3. Exorciſms and anointing of 
infants in baptiſm. 4. Benediction of the water in the 
font. 5. The mingling of water with the wine in the cha- 
lice. 6. The reſervation of the ſacrament for the ſick, if 
there were any that day to communicate, 7. The commu- 
nion bread made in the ſame figure as formerly, 8. The 
frequent uſe of the ſign of the croſs. . Extreme union. 
10. Altars ſtill retained, with their ornaments. Item, the 
ſame holy veſtments, albs, copes, &c. In fine all theſe ex- 
preſſions of the maſs were ſtill kept, which implied a real 
: preſence of Chriſt's body and blood in the bleſſed ſacra- 
ö ment. For theſe things conſult, if you pleaſe, the liturgy 
1 


itſelf ; and for the great oppoſition it met with from Pro- 
teftants, both at home and abroad, ſee Dr. Heylin's pre- 
face, who complains more particularly of the Zuinghan 
1 as he calls them; the chief of which was 
ooper.; who being by the intereſt of Dudley, then Earl of 
Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, promoted 
to the -biſhopric of Glouceſter, could not, without great 
difficulty, be brought to take the uſual oaths, or conform 
to the epiſcopal habit. However, Cranmer and Ridley 
being.reſolute on the other ſide, he conſented at laſt : ©* But 
« from thenceforth,” ſays Heylin, p. 91. carried a ſtrong 
„ gradge againſt Biſhop Ridley, the principal man who 
had held him up fo.cloſely to ſuch hard conditions: not 
* fully reconciled unto him, till they were both ready for 
e the ſtake, and then it was high time to lay aſide thoſe 
* animofities which they had conceived one againſt ano- 
ther.“ Of the ſame kidney were Bucer and Peter Mar- 
tyr, Heylin, p. 64 and 79, as well as Rogers, Wis % and 
others, p. 93. Theſe Zuinglian goſpellers were the pro- 
8 genitors 
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enitors of the Puritans, who have fince been ſubdivide 
into Preſbyterians and Independents. 3 
10thly, Upon theſe objections made againſt the firſt com. 
mon-prayer-book, it was called in, and a new one publiſh. 
ed by authority of king and parliament, in which all thoſe 
rubs were removed out of the way. Though at the ſame 
time as theſe alterations were made, it affirmed in the tenor 
of that very act of parliament, by which the new book was 
ratified, that there was nothing contained, in the former 
book but what was agreeable to the word of God and the 
primitive church. Heylin, p. 107. Who were the com- 
pilers of this new common-pray er- hook, Dr. Heylin could 
never find out, p. 168. In this new book eſpecial care 


was taken to alter all ſuch expreſſions of the former book 


as implied the real preſence in the bleſſed ſacrament; for 
the excluding of which a rubrick was deviſed, in which 
they declared againſt any real and eſſential preſence of 
Chriſt's natural fleſh and blood, which, ſays the rubrick, 
are in heaven, and not here. This rubrick was again ex- 
punged by Queen Elizabeth, but reſtored with ſome alte- 

'Fations after the reſtoration of King Charles; and ſo it 
© ſtands to this day, Yet after all theſe corrections and mo- 
difications, the common-prayer-book appeared ſtill too 
popiſn to no ſmall part of our reformers, who raiſed a heavy 

flir about it at Francfort ; and afterwards here at home 
1mpugned it tooth and nail, and would have certainly ba- 
niſhed it the kingdom, had not Queen Elizabeth ſtood its 
friend; though ſhe did not think proper to let it paſs with- 
out a new reviſion and reformation in the beginning of he 
reign, as may be ſeen in Dr. Heylin, p. 283. Thus was 


* 


the public liturgy changed four times by our reformers, in 


little more than thrice four years. 


' 11thly, About the ſame time with the new liturgy, came 


out Hopkin's Pſalms, of which ſee Dr. Heylin, p. 131. 


who complains of the barbarity and botching, which every 


where occurreth in them. 


127hly, About the ſame time alſo, all the altars were ta- 
ken down, and commiſſioners ſent to all parts of the realm, 
to ſeize upon all the goods remaining in any cathedral, or 


pariſh churches, all jewels, gold and filver, croſſes, candle- 


ſticks, cenſers, chalices, and ſuch like; with their ready 


money : as alfo, all copes, and veſtments, cloth of goid, 


tiſſue, and ſilver, together with all other copes, ä 
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and ornaments to the fame belonging, leaving only one 
chalice, with certain table-cloths, for the uſe of the com- 
munion beard, Heylin, p. 134. who adds, © That though 
« by the execution of this commiſſion ſome profit was 
« raiſed to the king's cxecequer, yet the far greateſt part 
«© of the prey came to other hands: infomuch, that many 


private men's parlours were hung with altar-cloths, their 


4% tables and beds covered with copes, inſtead of carpets 
* and. coverlids; and many made carouſing cups of the 
«© ſacred chalices, as once Belſhag.zar celebrated his drunken 
«« feaſt in the ſanQified veſſels of the temple, It was a 
« ſorry houſe, and not worth the naming, which had not 
« ſomewhat of this furniture in it. Yet, how contempti- 
** ble were theſe trappings, in compariſon of thoſe vai 
© ſums of money which were made of jewels, plate, and 
e cloth of tiſſue, either conveyed beyond the ſeas, or ſold 
« at home, and good lands purchaſed with the money, 
* nothing the more bleſſed to the poſterity of them that 
c bought them, for being purchaſed with the conſecrated + 
* treaſures of ſo many temples.” Thus the Doctor. 
In fine, about the ſameuime with the new liturgy, came 
out the articles of religion, drawn by Cranmer and ſome 
others, in numberforty-two; reduced afterwards, by Queen 
Elizabeth to the number of thirty-nine ; not without many 
conſiderable alterations, as may be ſeen, by comparing to- 
ether the articles of King Edward with thoſe of Queen 
lizabeth, as they ſtand in Dr. Heylin's Appendix to his 
Hiſtory of the Reformation. The articles of King Edward 
were publiſhed in the ſixth year of his reign, anno 1552. 


"Thoſe of Queen Elizabeth, anno 1562, and were licked 


over again with ſome alterations, anno 1571. | 

Q. Was no oppr/etion made, during this reign of King Edward 
the ſixth, to the cſiabliſbment of the proteſtant religion 2 

A. Ves: great oppoſition was made by prelates, preach- . 
ers, and people; but the protector and the council took 
ſech meaſures, as te render this oppoſition ineffectual. As 
for the prelates ſome were depofed ; of which number were 
Bonner, biſhop of London; Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham; 
Gardiner, of Wincheſter; Day, of Chicheſter; Heath, 
of Worceſter; and Veſey, of Exeter; others were intimi- 
dated into an outward compliance, at leaft, with the mea- 
ſures of the court. See Harkin, P- 100. The preachers 
were reſtrained, firſt by a Gy bearing date the 

” : | $ 24th 
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24th of April, in the ſecond year of the king's reign, by 
which none were permitted to preach, but ſuch as were 
licenſed under the ſeals of the Lord Protector, or Archbi- 
ſhop Cranmer. Helin, p. 60. About which time alſo, 
the biſhops were forbid to preach any where but in their 
own cathedrals, Not long after, hy proclamation, bear- 
ing date the 23d of September of the ſame year, all man- 
ner of preaching was entirely ſuſpended throughout the 
whole kingdom. Heylin, p. 64. And as to the people, 
who took up arms in many parts of the kingdom, the 
Protector had taken care before-hand, to put himſelf in 
condition to overcome their oppoſition, by raiſing an ar- 
my, under pretence of carrying on a war with Scotland, 
in which army he entertained many foreigners. ** Becauſe | 
they were conceived,” ſays Dr. Heylin, p. 40, more 
likely to enforce obedience, than the natural Engliſh,” 

Q. What were the inclinations of the tauo univerſities, in 
matters of religion, in theſe times ? : 
A. The learned men of both the univerfities were, for 
the moſt part, averſe from the reformation : and there- 
fore- it was thought neceſſary, for the better ſeaſoning of 
them in the proteſtant religion, to invite over Bucer, Fa- 
g1us, *Peter | +a and Ochinus, from beyond the ſeas ; 
cf whom Martyr was ſent to Oxford, Bucer and Fagius to 
Cambridge. See Dr. Heylin, p. 65, and Dr. Burnet, I. 
2. p. 45. Martyr had a public diſputation with the Ox- 
ford divines, concerning the real preſence and tranſubſtan- 
tiation ; in which the king's commiſſioners, who were of 
Martyr's opinion, declared, that he had the better of it; 
but the public voice of the univerſity, as we learn from 
Martyr's own preface to his book written on that occaſion, 
gave it againſt him. His adverſaries were Chadſey, Tre- 
ſham and Morgan. Bucer and Fagius both died at Cam- 
bridge. Bucer, ſays Dr. Burnet, Abridgment, b. 2. 
p. 136. © was inferior to none of all the reformers in lear- 
ning. But ke had not the nimbieneſs of diſputing, for 
* which Peter Martyr was more admired ; and the popiſh 
% doctors took advantage from that to carry themſelves 
more inſolently towards him.” F300 | 

Q. What lind of treatment did proteſtant diſſenters meet 
cuitii during this reion ©. 1 

A. The Zuinglian goſpellers were much encouraged, 
eſpecially by Dudley: and John a Laſco, one of that kid- 

we | | ney, 
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ney, obtained the privilege of a church for his Getmans 
and Poles, diſtin in government and forms of worſhip 
from the church of England; of which Dr. Heylin loudly 
complains, as well in his preface as in the body of his 
book, p. 89. The Anabaptiſts fared not ſo well; Camp- 
neys, and many others of them, being forced to recant, 
and condemned to bear their faggots at St. Paul's Croſs ; 
Heylin, p. 73- But John of Kent, who denied that Chriſt 
took fleſh of the Virgin Mary, and George Paris, or Van 
Parre, an Arian, were burnt alive in Smithfield, at the in- 
ſtance of Archbiſhop Cranmer and Biſhop Ridley. Theſe 
„things, ſays Biſhop Burnet, in his Ahridgmenr, book 
ii. p. 86, 87. caſt a great blemiſh on the reformers: it 
© was ſaid they only condemned cruelty when 1t was ex- 
erciſed on themſelves, but were ready to practiſe it 
when they had power. The Papiits made great uſe of 
** this afterwards in Queen Mary's time; and what Cran- 
„ mer and Ridley ſuffered in her time was thought a juſt 
retaliation on them from that wiſe Providence, that diſ- 
penſes all things juſtly to all men.“ So far the Biſhop. 
Q. What was the end of the Duke of Somerſet, Lord Protec- 
tor, wha was the chirf tnflrument in the ęſiabliſpment of the 
proteſtant religion in theſe times ? „„ 
A. He was ſupplanted by his rival the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, and deprived: firſt of his proteRorſhip, and 
then of his life; loſing his head upen a Fafold, the 22d of 
January, 1551. Dr. Hey lin, p. 116, takes notice, that 
he might have craved the benett of the clergy, in the caſe 
for which he was condemned, but neglected to do it: and 
that © ſome conceived it to have been a ſecret judgment 
on him from above, that he, who had deſtroyed fo ma- 
ny churches, invaded the eſtates of ſo many cathedrals, 
«« deprived ſo many learned men of their means and live- 
** lihood, ſhould want, or rather not deſite, the benefit of 
the clergy in his greateſt extremity.” _ | 

Four of his friends, viz. Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir 
Thomas Arundel, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Miles Partridge, 
ſuffered not long after:—** None of them leſs lamented 
by the common people,” ſays Heylin, p. 117. ** than 
Sir Miles Partridge; againſt whom they had an old 
** grudge, for depriving them of the beſt ring of bells 
« which they had at that time, called I/ Bells ; which 
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winning of King Henry at a caſt of dice, lie canſef 
to be taken down, and ſold or melted for his own ad- 
*« vantage,” | | | LED 

Q. Haw, went matters of religion on after the death ef the 
Dute of Smmerſet ? ts 

A. Padley, Duke of Northumberland, who then ruled 
the roaſt, carried on the reformation which the Duke of 
vomerſet had begun, though, as he himſelf owned, when 


he came to die, he did not do it out of a principle of reli, 


gion, but to compaſs his ambitious defign, which aimed 
at nothing leſs, than ſettling the crown in his own family, 
to the prejudice of the king's two ſiſters, Mary and Eliza- 
beth. In order to this, he is grievouſly ſuſpetted by Dr. 
Hezlin and othess, to have haſtened the king's death, who 
was obſerved, as the Doctor takes notice, p. 136, to have 

bh dir Robert 
Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leiceſter, and Queen Eliza- 
beth's great favourite, the third ſon of Northumberiand, 
was admitted into a place of ordinary attendance abont 
his perſon. And, when the king was drawing near his 
end, he prevailed vpen him, under pretence of religion, to 
ſet aſide both his ſiſters, and transfer the ſucceſſion by let- 


ters patent to the Lady Jane Gray, daughter io the Duke 


of Suffolk, who was married to the Lord Guilford Dudley, 


one of Northumberland's ſons. 


| Q. What followed after this? | 4 | | 
ive no longer, ſays Dr. Hey- 
lin, p. 133, than might well ſtand with the deſigns of the 


Duke of Northumberland, died ſoon after this ſettlement 
was made, viz, upon the fixth of July, 1553. © Which 


« being the ſame day of the month on which King Henry 


„ had taken off the head of Sir Thomas More, for his ad- 


1 heſon to the Pope, gave an occafion to thoſe of the Ro- 
**. miſh party to look upon it as a piece of divine retribu- 


tion, in taking away the life of his only ſon on the ſame 
„ dayalſo;” Heylin, p. 154. Who adds, in his preface, 


% That he cannot reckon the death of this king for an in- 


„ felicity to the church of England: for being ill-prinei- 
_ *©. pled in himſelf, and eaſily inclined to embrace ſuch 


* counſels as were offered to him, it is not to be thought 


„, but that the reſt of the biſhopricks, before ſufficiently 


** imporeriſhed, muſt have followed Durham, and the poor 
f 5 | church 
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«© church be left as deſtitute of lands and ornaments, as 
«« when ſhe came into the world in her natural nakedneſs. 
„ Nor was it like to happen otherwiſe in the following 
«« reign, of Jane Grey, it it had laſted Ionger than a nine- 
* days wonder.“ So far the Doctor. | 


La 


9 Wen 


| Cuar, V. Oy the reign of Queen Mary, and the late * 


religion in her days. 


1 Q. WHO ſucceeded in the kingdom after King Edward: 
death? © | | | 5 | 
A. The Lady Jane Gray was, two days after the king's 
death, proclaimed' queen, by the power of the Duke of 
Northumberland, her father-in-law ; all the Lords of 
the court concurring with him, becauſe indeed they hag, 
not the courage to oppoſe him. But the Lady Mary, 
eldeſt ſiſter to the. deceaſed king, did not mean to part 
with her right ſo tamely. Many perſons of.quality imme- 
ante lered to her, at Kenning-Hall-Cattle, in Nor-- 
folk ;. the chief of theſe were the Earl of Bath, Sir Thomas 
Wharton, ſon to the Lord Wharton; Sir John Mordaunt,. 
ſon.to the Lord Mordaunt; Sir William Drury, Sir John. 
Shelton, Sir Henry Bedingfield, Mr. Henry Jarnaghan, 
Kc. But what more alarmed the council was, that the 
Earl of Suſſex was marching with his troops to join her; 
upon this, Northumberland is ſent down with an army 
1 * her; and ſix ſhips are ſent to hover upon the coaſt 
of Norfolk to intercept her, in caſe ſhe ſhould offer to re- 
tire from thence beyond the ſeas. But theſe being driven- 
by foul weather into the haven of Yarmouth, are pfevailed- 
on by. Mr. Jarnaghan to eſpouſe her quarcel ; afier which, 
ſhe. is proclaimed in many parts of the kingdom; Nor- 
thumberland is abandoned by his army, and by the Lords. 
of the council, who unanimouſly agree to proclaim Mary 
queen in London; and fo, after nine days reign, 1 
Jane is forced to lay down her title, and 2 ry- 
1s received by the wha kingdom. See Dr. Hey lin, p- 


160, &. „ 


= 
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Q Of avhat religion was Queen Mary? , 
A. She was from her infancy a zealous catholic : not- 
withſtanding that, in her brother's reign, ©* much care 
7 was taken,” ſays Dr. Heylin, p. 184, and many en- 
% deayours uſed, to win her to a good conceit of the 
_ «© reformation ;” but all in vain. She declared in her 
letter to the king, recorded by Fox, Acts, p. 7 , that 
1% rather than offend God and her conſcience, by acting 
% againſt her religion, death ſhould be more welcome to 
ber than life: and when the council ſignified to her 
that the king was reſolved no longer to permit her the ufe 
of maſs, unleſs ſhe would put him in hopes of ſome con- 
formity in time, ſhe anſwered, that her ſoul was God's: 
and ** touching her faith, as ſhe could not change, ſo ſhe 
«© could not diſſemble it.” Heylin, p. 1-89. 
Q I what ſlate did fhe find the catholic religion at Ber ac« 
.cefften to the erown ?02 55 : 
A. She found the exerciſe of it entirely aboliſhed 
Throughout the kingdom; but not the belief, which had 
kept poſſeſſion of the hearts of very many, as well of the 
clergy, as of the laity. For a proof of which we find, 
that in her firſt parliament all that had been done in- King 
Edward's days towards a change of religion, was imme- 
diately repealed, and the maſs reſtored. The act by 
which this was ſettled, was carried without a divifion in 
the Houſe of Commons, (Burnet's Abridgment, book iii. 
p. 229.) and I do not find that it met with any oppoſition 
in the Houſe of Lords, And as for the clergy, in the 
very firſt convocation or ſynod held immediately after 
the queen's coronation, the whole houſe, excepting fix 
perſons, declared for the old religion; Fox, p. 1282. 
At which time this hiftorian tells us, that Mr. Philpot, 
who was one of the fix, ©* was as it were aftoniſhed 
v« at the multitude of fo many learned men, as there 
«© *were on purpoſe gathered together to maintain old tra- 


7 


editions.“ 


" Q Haas flood the biſhops affected as to teligion at this 
A. There remained ten biſhops that had been permitted 
to keep their ſees in King Edward's days, who, upon the 
queen's atrcefiion to the crown, declared for the old way, 
viz, Ely, Norwich, Lichfield, Saliſbury, Oxford, Pe- 
SR.) | © 4 terborough, 
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terhorough, Carliſle, Bangor, St. Aſaph, and Landaff. 
To theſe ſhe joined fix others that had been deprived in 
the former reign, viz. London, Durham, Wincheſter, 
Chichefter, Worceſter, and Exeter. Thus was gained a 
plurality of biſhops; the greater, becauſe, of the prote- 
{tant prelates, ſome were in priſon for eſpouſing the caule 
of the late uſurper, as Cranmer and Ridley: and others 
upon other accounts; as Holgate, archbiſhop of York, 
for keeping another man's wite, (Harmer's Specimen, p. 
125.) and Farrar, biſpop of St. David's, indicted of a 
præmunire, and caſt into prifon in King Edward's days; 
Dr. Heylin, p. 120, who calls this prelate, p. 219, © A 
« man of an implauſible nature, which rendered him the 
<< leſs agreeable to either fide.” Where he adds, That 
« being found in priſon at the death of King Edward, he 
«© might have fared as well as any of his rank and order, 
*© who had no hand in the interpoſing for Queen Jane, if 
„ he had governed himſelf with * diſeretion, and 
given ſuch fair and moderate anſwers, as any man in 
* his condition might have honeſtly done. But bein 
& called before Biſkop Gardiner, he behaved himſelf 15 | 
«© proudly, and gave ſuch offence, that he was ſent back 
© again to priſon.” Scory and Barlow, two other prote- 
ſtant biſhops, reſigned their ſees, and renounced the refor- 
mation, againſt which the latter alſo publiſhed a book. 
See Burnet's Abridgment, book iii. p. 2 50. and Harmer's 
Specimen, who corrects ſome miſtakes of Biſhop Burnet, 
134, 135. So that no biſhops appearing to maintain 
e proteſtant cauſe, the catholic religion was reſtored 
without any conſiderable oppoſition, and all the epiſcopal 
ſees were filled once more with catholic prelates; the pro- 
teſtant biſhops being deprived for hereſy and marriage, 
which the greateſt part of them had contraRed, after they 
had taken the ſolemn vows of religion. . | 
Q. What awas the end of Dudley Duke of Northumberland, 
the chief author of the uſurpation of Lady Jane Gray ?F9 
A. was brought to his trial, and condemned for 
high treaſon, and beheaded. Upon the ſcaffold, He 
admoniſned the ſpectators, ſays Dr. Heylin, p. 18h. 
to ſtand to the religion of their anceſtors, rejecting that 
«© of later date, which had oceaſioned all the mickey of 
* the foregoing thirty years. And that, fer the ꝓreven- 
ps if | : ti0n, 
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tion for the future, if they defired to preſent their ſouls 
unſpotted in the ſight of God, and were truly affected 
to. their country, they. ſhould expel thoſe trumpets of 

«« ſedijtion,.the preachers of the reformed religion. That 
| *“ for-himſelf, whatever had otherwiſe been pretended, 
bes profeſſed no other religion than that of his fatker.; 
| .* foriteſtimony whereof he appealed to his good friend 
| _ and ghoſtly father, the Lord. Biſhop of Worceſter, Dr. 
| 85 * who was deputed to prepare him for death.) 
1 been comer that being blinded with ambition, he had 


een contented to make a wreck of his conſcience, by 
| : { temporizing,. for which. he profeſſed himſelf fincerely 
| +*© repentant,. and ſo. acknowledged the juſtice of his 
| death.“ So far Dr. Heylin. With Dudley,” ſays 
Mr. B. Higgons, in his Short View of the Engliſh Hiſto- 
ry, p. 218, 219. were beheaded two more, Sir John 
Gates and Sir Thomas Palmer, which was all the blood 
«« ſhed at this time, and upon this occafion ; which is a 
. *© convincing proof of the merciful diſpoſition in this 
queen, * was by much the leaſt inclined to cruelty 
d of all the Tudor race. Edward VI. was ſo very young 
when he died, we cannot be certain what he might 
% have proved at-laſt-; but we ſha!l ſeldom find an exam- 
ple of ſo much goodneſs, as to let a rival in empire live, 
e who had been proclaimed queen, and acted as ſuch, by 
which ſhe had forfeited her life; nevertheleſs Mary. did 
not put the Lady Jane to death in ſome time, till the 
. ** folly and ingratitude of her father, the Duke of Suffolk, 
by riſing in arms again, made the life of his har ral 
and the ſafety of the queen incompatible! upon which, 
the poor Lady Jane, with her huſband-Guilford Dud- 
* ley, were beheaded; though the queen had a great in- 
e clination to ſave her, if reaſons of ſtate had not render- 
« ed mercy impracticable, the neceſſity of this juſtice be- 
ing heightened by the inſurrection of Wyat, who at the 
fame time was in arms againſt the queen; ſo that we 
- * muſt not abſolutely charge upon her the death of ſo ma- 
ny poor people, who ſuffered. on account of religion; 
4% this was rather the fault of the conſtitution at this time, 
% than the queen's nature.” So far Mr. Higgons. 
; M bat e you more 10 add concerning i e execution of ſo 
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A. ½, That we are not to take for goſpel all that Mr. 
Fox, and others upon his credit, have written concerning 
the ſufferings of Proteſtants in her days; ſince, as we learn 
from Mr. Collier's Hiſtorical Dictionary, Mr. Fox is a 
writer of ſmall authority, who has given us, amongſt his 
martyrs, ſuch as were actually alive to confute his Hiſto- 
ry, at the time that the firſt edition of it came out, 

2d!1y, That the laws, by which thoſe that ſuffered in her 
time, were put to death, were not of her inventing ; but 
had been the ſtanding laws of the realm, long before ſhe 
was born or thought on. 5 2 2885 

34ly, That great provocations were given by Prote- 
ſtants, which might be the occafion of more executions of 
this kind, than otherwife would have been. Witneſs their 
ſetting up the title of Jane Gray, to the excluding of the 
queen and her ſiſter; and this upon pretext of religion; 


in which treaſon the chief proteſtant prelates, Cranmer and 


Ridley, were deeply engaged: witneſs their marffold re- 
bellions and treaſons againſt her, during her whole reign ; 
as the rebellions of the;Carews in the weſt, of the Duke of 
Suffolk, of Sir Thomas Wyat, (who had with him Poynet, 


the proteſtant biſhop of Wincheſter, Heylin, p. 205) of 


Thomas Stafford, &c. The treaſons of William Thomas, 


of whoſe deſigns to murder the queen ſee Harmer, p. 159. 


flinging a dagger at Dr. 


Of Kingſton, Throgmorton, Upal, Stanton, and others; 
Heylin, p. 228, 220. Their twice ſetting up one Feather- 
ſtone to perſonate the deceaſed King Edward, in order to 
draw people from their allegiance to their ſovereign ; 
Heylin, ibid. Their device of the pretended ſpirit in the 
wall, which was indeed a young woman, by. name..Eliza- 
beth Crofts, who was inſtructed to deliver many things. 
out of a wall, in a houſe near Alderſgate, againſt;the. queen 
and her religion; Heylin,' p. 207. The books of Good- 
man and Knox, tending to ſtir up the people to rebellion, . 
and even, to murder the queen; Heylin, p. 204. The 
—_ preaching at St. Paul's 
Croſs; Heylin, p. 192; and ſhooting a gun at Dr. Pen- 
dleton, preaching in the ſame place, the bullet of which 
narrowly miſſed him; Heylin, p. 217. Their prayers in 
the congregations for the queen's death; Heylin, ibid. 
Their wounding a prieſt at maſs in St. Margaret's, Weft- 
minſter; Burnet's Abridgment, book iii. B. 278. _o- | 
| „ 


” * 
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.other ſuch-like proceedings, ſo very diſagreeable to the 
ſpirit of the primitive Chriſtians, and irreconcileable witli 
the notion of an apoſtolical reformation. | 
4thly, That in the greater part of the kingdom, there 
were few or none of theſe executions; and that moſt of 
the catholic biſhops gave little or no encouragement to 
them. For proof of which we find, in Dr. Heylin's Hit. 
tory, p. 226, 227. that in all the f mag of York, con- 
taining five dioceſes, viz. York, Darham, Carliſle, Chef. 
ter, and Man, there was only one that ſuffered, viz, 
George March, of Cheſter ; in the four dioceſes of Wales 
-but three ; in the dioceſes of Exeter, Wells, Peterhorough, 
and Lincoln, the largeſt in the kingdom, but one a-piece ; 


two in that of Ely; three a- piece in thoſe of Briſtol and 


Saliſbury; and none at all in thoſe of Oxon, Glouceſter, 
and Hereford. | | | 
Q. Did mat many Proteflants leave the kingdom in Queen 
Mary days? | „ | 
A. Yes; ſome hundreds of them retired into Germany; 
where they met with no encourzgement at all from the 
Lutherans; who, as we learn from Dr. Heylin, p. 250. 
- abominated nothing more than an Engliſh Proteſtant, be- 
. cauſe of their denying the real preſence; and therefore 
looked upon all thoſe that ſuffered in this reign as the de- 
vil's martyrs ; but at Franckfort, and ſome other places, 
Where the Zuinglian and Calvinian Seipel prevailed, the; 
were more favourably received. Here they fell' into great 
- diſputes amongſt themſelves, about the common-prayer- 
boek; which diſſentions, begun abroad, were brought 
home at their return in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and gare 


riſe to the ſect of the Puritans, which made ſo much ſtir in 


her days. See Dr. Heylin, 7 229, 230, &Cc. 
<2: » Was not the Prince: Elizabeth caſt into priſon by her 
Mer Nr. GS 


er Mary? | 

A. Yes: ſhe was ſent to the Tower; and afterwards to 
- Woodſtock ; where ſhe was for a time under confinement, 
upon ſuſpicion of having had a hand in Wyat's rebellion ; 
whom it feems had accuſed her of being privy to his de- 
 figns, though afterwards he recalled it at his death. How- 
ever it was, ſhe was ſet at liberty by the mediation of 
King Philip, and enjoyed that liberty all the reſt of her 


5 Bttcr's days; ſo that it is but a vulgar error, that ſhe was 
th | | priſoner 


5 
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priſoner at the time of Queen Mary's death, and from the 
Tower came out to reign, The contrary is evident from 


all our Hiſtorians. 25 

Q. What public ævarłt of piety did Queen Mary perform in 
her ſhort reign ? W ; | ; 

A. She reſtored the biſhoprick of Durham, which was 
diſſolved by act of parliament in the foregoing reign, and 
given to the crown; and many other poſſeſſions belonging 
to the biſhopricks of Wincheſter, Exeter, &c. were reco- 
vered in her time, not to ſay, that the church of England 
ſtands indebted to Queen Mary for almoſt all ſhe poſſeſſes, 
which would all have been loſt, had not this queen put a 
ſtop to the ſacrilegious rapacity of the court reformers. 
She alſo reſtored the tenths and firſt-fruits to the clergy, 
which had been veſted in the crown in the time of her fa- 
ther and her brother. She declared to her council her 
reſolution of giving up all church-lands whatſoever which 
were in her poſſeſſion, expreſsly refuſing, as her words are 
quoted by Dr. Heylin, b. 235: either to claim or retain 

ut freely and willingly ſurrender- 
ing them to be diſpoſed by the church, in fuch manner as 
ſhould he deemed the moſt for the honour of God, and 


good of the kingdom: adding withal, to thoſe that ob- 


jected, that if the dignity of the crown could not be ho- 
nourably maintained without the aforeſaid poſſeſſions; that 
ſhe ſet more hy the ſalvation of her ſoul, than by ten ſuch 
kingdoms. She reſtored the Abbey of Weſtminſter to the 
Benedictine Monks, Sheen to the Carthuſians, and Sion to 
the Brigittin Nuns; endowing the two latter with lands 


proportionable to the maintenance of the religious. She 


repaired St. 8 near Smithfield, for the Knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, aſſigning a liberal endowment to it for 
their more honourable 6 She reſtored the Hoſpi- 
tal of the Savoy, diſſolved in her brother's time; ſhe built 
the public ſchools in the univerſity of Oxford: ſhe alſo 
built a convent for the Dominicans, or Black Friars,. in 
Smithfield ; and rebuilt the convent of the Franciſcans of 
the trier obſervance at Greenwich; which houſe was the 
frit that fell under the diſpleaſure of King Henry VIII. 
Concerning theſe foundations, fee Dr. Heylin, p. 235, 
236, 237, and 254- | OY | 

Q: What was the provocation given by the friars of Green- 


avich 
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ewich to King Henry VIII. which mage them incur his diſplea. 
ſure more than the reſt 7 the religion ? 

A. The hiſtory of the whole matter is thus related b 


Howes upon Stow, p. 562. The firſt that openly reſiſted, 


% or reprehended the king, touching his marriage with 
% Anna Bollen, was one Friar Peto, or Peyto, a ſimple 
«© man, yet very devout, of the order of the Obſervants, 
This man, preaching at Greenwich, upon the 22d chap- 
«« ter of the hard book of Kings, viz. the laſt part of the 
«« ſtory of Achab, ſaying, even where the dogs licked the 
7% blood of Naboath, even there ſhall dogs lick thy blood 
« alſo, O King. And therewithal ſpoke of the lying pro- 
cc nes which abuſed the king, &c. I am, ſaith he, that 
ce 


ichæas, whom you ſhall hate, becauſe I muſt tell you 


* truly, that this marriage 1s unlawful: and I know that 
J ſhall eat the bread of affliction, and drink the water of 
« ſorrow ; yet becauſeourLord hath put it into my mouth, 
«© I muſt ſpeak it. And when he had ſtrongly inveighed 
«« againſt the king's ſecond marriage, to difluade him from 
it, he alſo ſaid, There are many other preachers ; yea, 


“% too many, which preach and perſuade you otherwiſe; 


*« feeding your folly and frail affections, upon hope of 
« their own worldly promotion ; and by that means be- 
«« tray your foul, your honour and poſterity, to obtain 
«« fat benefices, to become rich abbots, and get epiſcopal 
«juriſdiction, and other eccleſiaſtical dignities : theſe, I 
1 ſays are the four hundred A who in the ſpirit 
« of lying ſeek to deceive you. But take good heed, leſt 
you, being ſeduced, find Achab's puniſhment, &c. ſay- 


ing, it was one of the greateſt miſeries in princes to be 


% dally abuſed by flatterers. 


« 'The next Sunday Dr. Curwin preached in the ſame 


«« place, who moſt ſharpiy reprehended Peto and his 
«« preaching, calling him dog, ſlanderer, baſe beggarly 
« friar, rebel,"traitor, &c. nd having ſpoken much in 
*« commendation of the king's marriage—ſuppoſing that 
*© he had utterly ſuppreſſed Peto and his partakers, lifted 
up his voice and ſaid, / heat to thee, Peto, euhich mate 
*« thyſelf Micheas, that thou mayeſi ſpeak evil of kings: 
«© but now thou art wt to be feund, being fled for fear 
*« and ſhame, as being unable to anſwer my argumentss And 
*« whilt he thus ſpake, there was one Elſtow, a 1 

| = | riar 
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i friar to Peto, ſtanding in the Rood-loft, who faid to Dr - 
e 5 

Good Sir, you know that Father Peto, as he was com- 
«« manded, is now gone to a provincial council held at Can- 
« terbury; and not fled for fear of you; for to-morrow he 
“ will return again. In the mean time, I am here, as ano- 
«« ther Michzas, and will lay down my life to prove alt 
« thoſe things true, which he has taught out of the holy 
« ſcripture, and to this combat I challenge thee before 
« God and all equal judges : even unto thee, Curwin, I fay, 
« which art one of the four hundred falſe prophet, into 
«© whom the ſpirit of lying is entered, and feekeſt by adul. 
© tery to eſtabliſh a ſucceſſion: betraying the king unto 
* . perdition, more for thine own vain- glory, and 
* hope of promotion, than for diſcharge of thy logged 
*« conſcience, and the king's ſalvation. | 

„ This Elſtow waxed hot, and ſpake very earneſtly, ſo as 
te they could not make him ceaſe 2 ſpeech, until the king 
«© himſelf bad him hold his peace; and gave order, that he 
« and Peto ſhould be convened before the council; which 
© was done the next day. And when the Lords had re- 
ic buked them, then the Earl of Eſſex told them, that they 
1 had deſerved to be put into a ſack, and caft into the 
«© Thames: whereunto Elſtow ſmiling, ſaid, Threaten 
« theſe things to rich and dainty perſons, who are chathed in 
cc purple, fare deliciouſly, and have their chiefeft hope in this 


% avorld. For we efteem them not; but are joyful, that for 


« i diſchar, e of our duty we are driven hence: and, with 
* thanks 10 God, we know the way to heaven to be as ready by 


«& avater as by land; and therefore aue care not which way we 
« og,” | F | 

Theſe friars were baniſhed the realm, but recalled again 
by Queen Mary ; when one of them was made guardian of 


that convent which the Queen had reſtored, and the other 


confeſſor to the queen; Burntt's Abridgm. book 3, p. 285. 


Who alſo acquaints us, p. 318. that Peto was afterwards 
—_ Cardinal, and deſigned for the Pope's legate in this 
ngdom, HH 
G. Mbo was it that was ſent from Rome in quality of the 
Pope's legate, to reconcile this kingdom to that ſee ? | 
A. Cardinal Pool, who, upon Cranmer's condemnation, 
was alſo made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Burnet, in _ 


his 


— 
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his Abridgment, book 3. p. 333. gives him in ſhort this cha- 
racter; Pool was a learned, humble, prudent, and mo- 
„ derate man.” And Dr, Heylm, p. 197, tells us, That 
** he was of the blood-royal.; a man of eminent learning 
« apdexemplary life.” His great friends and confidents 
were two Italian divines, whom he brought over with him ; 
Ormanette, who was afterwards Grand Vicar to St. Carlo 
Barromzo, and finally biſhop of Padua; and.Priuli, whom 
at his death he left his executor. ** But as Pool, ſays Dr. 
«© Burnet, p. 333. had not ſtudied to heap up much wealth; 
e LEN had refuſed a Cardinal's hat—gave it all 
„ away, and reſerved nothing to himſelf but his breviary 
and diary.” | | 55 
11 * * Bat character have proteſtant hiflorians givenof Queen 
8 | 
A. She was, ſays Dr. Burnet, Abridgm. book 3. p. 212. 
a lady of great virtues.” She was a princeſs never 
, ſufficiently to be commended of all men, ſays Mr. Cam- 
den {in his Elizabeth, p. 10.) for pious and religious de- 
5 meanour, her ee ee towards the poor, and her 
munificence and liberality towards the nobility and 
«© churchmen.” In a word, the greateſt fault that is ob- 
jected to her by proteſtants, is, that ſhe was too religious, 
Her mother, Queen Catharine, had brought her up in the 
fear of God: for ſhe was a devout and exemplary wo- 
man; ſhe uſed to work with her own hands, and kept 
4 «© her women at wok with her. The ſeverities, / i 
| 4% cations) and devotions that were known to her prieſts, 
and her almſdeeds, joined to the troubles ſhe fell in, be- 
gat a high eſteem of her in all ſorts of people. Burners + 
Abridgn. B. 1, p. 152. e 18 


- Cuar. VI—0f.the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and of the 
Eh HER fate of religion in her days. | 


Q. WHO ſucceeded Queen Mary in the kingdom ? 
A. Her fiſter Elizabeth; who ſoon reverſed all that her 
fiſter had done in favour of the Roman Catholic religion: 
in which ſhe procured the concurrence of her parliament ; 
though, as we are told by the hiſtories of thoſe times, 1t was 
by a very inconſiderable plurality in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, notwithſtanding the great induſtry which had 955 
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| uſed in elections, to return ſuch members as were thought 
moſt likely to comply with the queen's intentions. And as 
for the clergy, the Lords Spiritual, the whole Houſe of 


Convocation, and both Univerſities oppoſed the changes 
See Fuller, I. 9. and Dr. Heylin; p. 285, 286. 1 
Q. What religion did Queen Elizabeth” profeſs during her 


fifter's reign ? 


A. The Roman Catholic: reſorting to maſs, and going 
to confeſſion, and, as we learn from Dr. Heylin, p. 272. 
« ſeeming not a little diſcontented that ſhe could not gain 
« ſo much upon the queen by her 2utward conformity as to 
« believe that ſhe was catholicly affected.“ She was alſo 
crowned according to the order ef the Roman Pontifical, 
by Dr. Owen Oglethorp, biſhop of Carliſle, Heylin, p. 
278. and conſequently took the uſual oath there preſcribed, 
though the papiſts think ſhe never deſigned to keep it. 
Q. What was the motive which made this queen reſolve upon 
a change of religion? ö 5 
At. It was becauſe “ ſhe knew full well, fays Dr. Heylin, 
*« p. 275. that her legitimation and the Pope's ſupremacy 
4 not ſtand together, and that ſhe could not poſſibly 
* maintain the one without diſcarding the other.” How- 


erer, ſhe was ſo politic as to proceed gradually in this 
change; at firſt prohibiting all diſputes about matters of 
W and all preaching, except to ſuch as: ſhould be li- 


cenſed hy her authority; ſo that no ſermon at all was 
reached at St. Paul's croſs, or any public place in London, 


till the Eaſter following. About the ſame time, ſhe pub- 


liſned another proclamation, forbidding any alteration in 
religion, or innovation in the rites and ceremonies of it, 
till further orders. Thus ſhe retained for a while the mafs, 


and the whole worſhip-of. the Roman church, except the 


elevation of the ſacvxament, which ſhe forbid to the prieſt 


or biſhop, that officiated at the altar in- the chapel- royal. 
See Heylin, p. 276, 277. Soon after theſe pioclamations, 


ſhe procured: her ſupremacy in ſpiritaals to be aſſerted by 
parliament, though with great oppoſition from the clergy. 


And not long after the ſaeriſice of the maſs was aboliſhed, 


and the common- prayer, which the queen had ordered to 


be reviſed and corrected; was reſtored, though, as ſome ſay, 


but with the difference of fix voices in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, The next month after theſe alterations, the oath of 


Ez ſupre- 
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ſupremacy was tendered to the biſhops and clergy: and 

ſoon after, images of Chriſt were removed out of the 

churches, broken down, and burnt. See Sir Richard Ba. 

ker, p. 474. Yet it ſeems the queen had a ſneaking kind- 

neſs for the crucifix, which ſhe retained many years upon 

the altar of her age, till, at the inſtigation of Sir Tho- 
r 


mas Knolles, it was broke in pieces by Pach the fool. And 


as for the doctrine of the real preſence, it ſeems ſhe conti- 


nued to the end to be a well-wiſher to it. See Dr. Heylin, 
P. 296. 


Q. Hau did the biſhops and clergy behave themſelues in this 


change of religion . 

A. You ſhall hear from Dr. Heylin, p. 286. It was 
upon the 8th of May, 1559, that the parliament ended, 
and on the 25th of June, that the public liturgy of the 
common: prayer was jo be officiated in all the churches 
of the kingdom. In the performance of which ſervice, 
* the biſhops giving no encouragement, and many of the 
% clergy being backward in it, it was thought fit to put 


* them to the final teſt, and either to bring them to con- 


«« formity, or to beſtow their places and preferments on 


% more tractable perſons. The biſhops at that time bad. 


been reduced into a narrower number than at any time 


«© before.—And they being Called in the beginning of 


© July—were required to take the oath of ſupremacy.— 
«© Kitching of Landaff only takes it, who having formerly 


«© ſubmitted unto every change, reſolved to ſhew himſelf. 


% no changeling.— By all the reſt it was ref uſed—who were 


* thereupon deprived of their ſeveral bifhoprics, p. 287. 


«© The biſhops being thus put to it, the oath is tendered 


«© next to the deans and dignitaries, and by degrees alſo 


to the rural clergy, refuſed by ſome, and took by others, 
1% as it ſeemed moſt agreeable to their conſciences, or 
«© particular ends. For the refuſal whereof, or otherwiſe 
not conforming to the public liturgy, I find no more to 


have been deprived of their preferments than fourteen 


% biſhops, fix abbots, priors and governors of religious 


d orders, twelve deans, and as many archdeacons, fifteen 
e preſidents or maſters of colleges, fifty prebendaries of . 


s cathedral churches, and about eighty parſons or vicars.— 
By the deprivation of theſe, but principally by the death 
4 gf fo many in the laſt year's ſickneſs, there 1 A 
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in cdurt and ſtate, and of all preferments in the. church. . 


FROTESTANT RELIGION. _ 
« ſufficient number of learned men to ſupply the cures 
„ which filled the church with an ignorant and illiterate 
* clergy, whoſe learning went no further than the 'liturgy,. 
or book of homilies.” So far the Doctor, who in ano- 
ther place, viz. 7 347» gives us to underſtand, though in 
quoting the words of Mr. Raſtal, of what kind of people 
this clergy was made up, viz. of coblers. weavers, tinkers, 
tanners, cardmakers, tapſters, fidlers, taylors, bagpipers, 


alebaſters, &c. 


Q. Who awere the queen's chief miniflers of fate that helped 
her in the eftabliſhing of the reformed goſpel ? 
A. The chief of them was Sir William Cecil, whom ſhe. 
created Lord Burleigh, and Lord High Treaſurer of Eng- 
land. He had been made ſecretary of ſtate in King Edi 
ward VI.'s days, and was a great inſtrument of Dudley's 
ambition, whoſe turn he ſerved againſt his old maſtery the 
Duke of Somerſet, and therefore was pitched upon, as the 
fitteſt and readieſt man for drawing up the deed, by which 
the two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, were both to be ex- 
cluded from the ſucceſſion, Heylin, p. 15. However, he 
ſoon after forſook his friend Dudley, as 8 had done So- 
merſet before, See Heylin, p. 119, and 156, and counter- 
feited the catholic ſo well in Queen Marys days, as to be 
im great favour with Cardinal Pool, and ſeemed as zealous - 
as any one in promoting that religion ; upon whick ac 
count, Knox (as we learn from Dr. Heylin, in his Hiftory of © 


Pere ery, P- 244.) vpbraided him afterwards with having 


conſented to the ſuppreſſing of the true goſpebof Chriſt, to 
the w—_ of idolatry, and to the ſhedding'of the blood 

of God's children, during Queen Mary's-retgn,. But this 
queen was no ſooner dead, but he turned ſides once more, 
and was no ſmall galner by ſo doing, making up to himſelf. 


| 2 eſtate out of biſhops lands. See Heylin, p. 310. 


he other miniſters that were moſt eager in promoting the 
reformation, were Walſingham, Knolles, &c. concerning . 


whom a late proteſtant hiſtorian, Shri wiew of Euglilb hiftery, .. 


P. 234. has told us, that this queen had the: molt wicked 


«© miniſtry that ever was known in any reign:“ which is 


the leſs to be admired, if what Dr. Heylin writes, p. 338, 
340, be true, viz. That Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, 
the n's great favourite, had the diſpoſing of all offices 
Of. 
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For Leiceſter is repreſented in hiſtory, ** as one of the worſt 


% of men,” Higgons, p- 230 who had all the ambition 


and ili principles of his father Northumberland; who broke 
the neck of his wife down ſtairs, in hopes of matching him- 
ſelf with the queen; Higgons, p. 233. A man, ſays Dr. 
Heylin, p. 339, 349, ©* ſo unappeaſable in his malice, and 
« ynſatiable in his luſt ; fo 1 in his rapines; ſo 
« falſe in promiſes, and treacherous in point of truſt; and, 
* finally, ſo deſtructi ve of the rights and properties of par- 
e ticular perſons, that his little finger lay far heavier on 


«« the Engliſh ſubjeRs, than the loins of all the favourites 


*« ofthe two laſt kings. So far Dr. Heylin. 
Q. How: fared it with the lands and polſaſtions of the church 
under this government? 5 


A. A great part of the church-lands, which had eſcaped 


the rapacity of King Henry and King Edward's days, or 
bad been again reſtored to the church — Queen Mary, was 
now made a prey to the court harpies; as may be ſeen in 
Pr. Heylin, p. 280, 292, 293, 295, 310, 311, 39. 
bat encouragement did diſſenters meet with in this 
reign © | | 
* The Zuinglian or Calvinian goſpellers, commonly 

_ called putitans, Pad many friends at court, and were ver 
ſtrong and numerous; and, had not the queen been a cloſe 
e to the common- prayer, would certainly have ba- 
niſhed it the kingdom, The Browniſts fared not ſo well; 
for Coppin and I hocker were hanged at St. Edmund's- 
Bury, anno Dom. 1 583, for publiſhing Brown's boek, writ- 
ten againſt the common-prayer-book : and Alex. Roſs gives 
us to underſtand, that other Browniſts alſo ſuffered, when 
he calls Barcow their firſt martyr, ec. 12. 9. 2. As to the 
other ſectaries, John Lewes and Matthew Hammond. were 
burnt in this queen's time for heretics; and Hacket was 
executed, partly for hereſy and blaſphemy. Likewiſe ſe- 


veral others in her time were condemned, and recanting, 


bore their faggots. See Holingſhead's Queen Elizabeth, 

anno regni 21 and 25; and Stow, p. 679, 6806. 
Q. What kind of e eatment did the Roman - catholics receive 

from this queen? 3 | 


— 


* 


A. Moſt ſevere laws were enacted againſt them, by which 
all prieſts, and all ſuch as harboured them, item, all ſuch as 


mould 


— 
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ſhould be reconciled to the church of. Rome, were liable to- 

Q: Were theſe laws ever put in execution * : 

A. Yes, they were, during this queen's reign ;. and more 
or leſs in every reign ſince, till King James the ſecond. As 
for the time: of Queen Elizabeth, of whom: we are now: 
ſpeaking, not to mention many that ſuffered, in conſequence 
of theſe laws, in all parts of the country, I ſhall here fer 
down, out of. Stoww's chronicle, ſeveral that ſuffered: in and 
about London, according to the years in which theſe exc» 
cutions happened. 1 

1578. John Nelſon, prieſt, for denyinz the queen's 


cc e ape and ſuch other traiterous words againſt her- 
66 


„* there hanged, bowelled, and quartered. A 
«© The 7th of February, one named Sherwood, was 
© drawn from the Tower of London to Tyburn, and there 
e hanged, bowelled and quartered for the like treaſon. 
1581. Everard. Hanſe, a ſeminary prieſt, was, in the 
« Seſſions Hall in-the Old- Bailey, arraigned, where he af- 


„ firmed, that himſelf was ſubject to the Pope in eccleſi» 


* aſtical cauſes, and that the Pope hath now the ſame au- 


* thority here in. England that he had an hundred years 
«« paſt, with other traiterous ſpeeches ;. for: the which he 
% was condemned and execute. 


1584. The 7th of February, John Fenn, Geor e Hay- 


« dock, John Munden, John Nutter, and Thomas Hemer- 

ford, were all found guilty of high treaſon, in being 

made prieſts beyond the * and by the Pope's autho- 

rity, fince a ſtatute made in anno primo of her Majeſty's 

«*« reign; and. had jadgment to be LE bowelled and 

#4. quartered ; which were all executed at Tyburn on the 
* 12th of February. 


1586. Nicholas Devereux was condemned for treaſon, | 


«« in being made a ſeminary prieſt at Rhemes,—alſo Ed. 
mund Barber, made prieſt as aforeſaid, was likewiſe con- 
* demned of treaſon; and both drawn to Tyburn, and 
there hanged, bowelled, and quartered, 2 

William Thompſon, alias Blackburn, made prieſt at 
“ Rhemes, and Richard Lee, alias Long, made prieſt at 
*« Lyons in France, and remaining here contrary to the 
*ſtatute, were both condemned, and on the zoth 8 


ajeſty, was drawn from Newgate to Tyburn, and 


1 
$ 
{ 
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4 bp Ty burn, and there hanged, bowelled and quar- 
. | e 
The gth of October, John Lew, J. Adams, and Richard 
e Dibdale, being before condemned for treafon- in being 
& made prieſts by authority of the biſhop of Rome, were 
% drawn to Tyburn, & there hanged, bowelled & quartered. 
1588. The zöth of Auguſt, were condemned fix per- 
_ *£ ſons for being made prieſts beyond the ſeas, —four tem- 
* poral men, for being reconciled to the Roman church; 
_ and four others for relieving and abetting the others. 
| « And on the 28th, W. Dean and H. Webly were hanged 
* at the Miles-End; W. Gunter at the Theatre; R. Mor- 
| * ton and Hugh Moor in Lincoln's-Inn Fields; T. Acton 
_« at Clerkenwell ;. T. Felton and James Clerkſon, between 
< Brentford and Hounſlow ; and on the zoth of Auguſt, 
4% R. Flower, Ed. Shelley, R. Leigh, R. Martin, J. Roch, 
& and Margaret Ward, gentiewoman, which had conveyed: 
«© a cord to a prieft in Bridewell, by means of which he 
| & had made his eſcape, were hanged at Tyburn. ; 
| The 23d of September, a ſeminary: prieſt; named 
** Flower, was hanged, headed, and quartered at Kingſton. 
The 5th of October, J. Weldon and W. Hartley, made 
< priefts at Paris, and remaining here contrary” to the fta- 
4 tate; were hanged, the one at the Miles-Ena, the other 
«© nigh the theatre; and Robert Sutton, for being recon-- YV 
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*© cited to the ſee of Rome, was hanged at Clerkenwell, | 
1589. Chriſtopher Bales, made prieſt beyond ſea, was 
di convicted of treaſon, for remaining in this realm, con- 
«© trary to a ſtatute. Alſo Nicholas Horner and Alexan- 
« der Blake, convicted of felony, for relieving of Bales, 
« contrary to the like ſtatute. Theſe were all executed on 
& the 4th of March. * 3 1 
1991. The 1oth of December three ſeminary prieſts, 
„ for being in this realm, contrary to the ſtatute, and four 
| „, others, for relieving of them, were execute. 
% Two of them, viz. a ſeminary, named Ironmonger, 
& and Swithin Walls, gentleman, in Gray's-Inn-Fields, on 
« the north fide of Holborn; Blaſton and: White, ſemina- 
4 ries, and three others, their abettors, at Ty burn. 5 »& 
- «© The 18th of February Thomas Portmore was convicted 
« of two ſeveral high-treaſons ; the one for being a ſemi- 
« nary prieft, and the other for reconciling John, * 
+” : ; AbDñer⸗ 
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haberdaſher.—Thomas Portmore was executed in St. 
Paul's church-yard. . A | Th 
1594-5. ©© The 18th of February one named Harring- 
ton, a ſeminary prieſt, was drawn from Newgate to Ty. 
burn, and there hanged, cut down alive, ftruggled with 
the hangman, but was bowelled and . "a 
1594-5. © February 2oth, Southwell, a Jeſuit, that long 
time had lain priſoner in the Tower of London, was ar- 
raigned at the King's-Bench bar : he was condemned, 
and on the next morning drawn from Newgate to Ey- 
burn, and there hanged, bowelled, and quartered. * 
1598. The 12th of July, one Jones, alias Buckly, a 
prieſt, made beyond the ſeas, was condemned of treaſon, 
for coming into this realm contrary to a ftatute, was 
drawn to St. 'Thomas Waterings, and there hanged; 
bowelled, and quartered. | 
1600, June 21ſt. John Rigby was drawn from the 
King's-Rench in Southwark, to St. Thomas Waterings ; 
and there hanged, bowelled and quartered, for being re- 
conculed, contrary to the ſtatute. | 


_ © Alfoin the month of July, were drawn, hanged and 


Ae 


quartered at Lincoln, two prieſts, named Huns and Sprat, 
or coming into this realm contrary to the ſtatute. Twe 
other prieſts, E. Thrwing and Rob. Mitter, were like- 
wiſe executed for the like offence at Lancaſter. - Alſo 
Thomas Palaſor, a prieſt, executed at Durham; and a 
gentleman with him, for relieving him, and lodging him 


in his houſe. 


1601. The 18th of February, J. Pybuſh, a ſeminary - 
pref, after ſeven years impriſonment in the King's- 
ench, was hanged bowelled and quartered, at St. Tho- 
mas Waterings, for coming into England, contrary to. 
the ſtatute, anno 27 of the queen, | : ; get 
The 27th of February, Mark Bakworth and Thomas 
Filcock, ſeminary prieſts, were drawn to Tyburn, and. 
there hanged and quartered, for coming into this realm, 


contrary to the ſtatute, Alſo the ſame day, and in the 


ſame place, was hanged a gentlewoman, called Mrs. 
Anna Line, a widow, for relieving a prieſt, contrary to. 
the ſame ſtatute. | zo 
1602. April zoth, 8. Tichborn, W. Kanſon and James. 
Page, ſeminary prieſts, were drawn to Tyburn, and 
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there hanged, bowelled and quartered, for coming into 
** this realm, contrary to the ſtatute of anno 279. - 
5 19th February, W. Anderſon, a ſeminary prieſt, was 
„drawn to Tyburn, and there hanged, bowelled and 
dy 33 for being found in. England, contrary to the 
wy ay 1pm 27.” So far Mr. Stow, — 
-_ . at ao the proteflants. look: upon as the preate Blot in 
Queen Elizabeth's NE ? ” ere. 4 

A. Her putting to death Mary Queen: of Scots; a wo- 
man, ſays Camden, Elixab. 1615, p. 458 moſt conſtant in 
her religion, of am extraordinary piety towards God, of an 
mvincible courage, of a prudence above her ſex, and a 
moſt accompliſhed beauty; brought to the ſcaffold, in a 
country, ſays Mr. Higgons, p. 241, whither ſhe was in- 
vited by the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of protection, honour: 
and ſafety ; all which were violated, firſt by. an impriſon- 
ment of nineteen years, and afterwards by an infamous. 
death. The manner-of this queen's death, ſays the ſame 
author, Short View, &c. p. 240. her reſignation to- the will 
of God, her greatneſs of ſpirits which ſeemed-ſupported by 
ſome other power than the common aſſiſtance of natural 


Courage, have recommended her name to the veneration of 


Future ages, and covered the authors of this barbarous- 
© eruelty. with indelible infamy and. reproach. —They car- 
tried their cruelty to ſuch a degree, as to deny her the aſ- 
fiſtance of her ghoſtly father in her laſt agony, a favour not 


refuſed by chriſtian charity to the moſt common malefac- 
tor; but they reſolved to be all of a piece, and ſhew no 


more merey to her ſoul than her body. Thus this proteſtant 
| gentleman. | | 7 5 

Q. How did Queen. Elirabeib die ? 7 
A. Some time before her death ſhe fell into a ſettled and 
_ habitual melancholy, in which ſhe continued till ſhe died, 


Of the cauſes of this melancholy authors ſpeak: variouſly ; 


ſome attributing it to the-death of Eſſex, others to other 
- cauſes. However her anguiſh-of miud was exceſſive; fo 
that ſhe would ſcarce ſpeak at all, and what little ſhe ſpoke, 
was moſtly to this effect: that ſhe was a wretched and for- 
loru woman; that her condition was ſtrangely altered; that 
ber neck was yoked, &c. See Camb. p, 659, 66 %ù0 . 
With this queen's death we ſhall end our hiſtory of. the 


proteſtant religion, which was chief W 
HEM : ; | | | e ; 
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liſhed upon its preſent bottom in this kingdom. We ſhall 
only add, that fince her time, ſects and diviſions in religion 
have been very much multiplied amongſt us; ſo that Dr, 
Wharton. in the preface to his Polyglot, had too great rea- 
ſon to complain, That Ariftarchus heretofore could 
« ſcarce find ſeven wiſe men in Greece, but that with us 


e ſcarce are to be found ſo many ideots; for all are doc- 


« tors, all divinely learned; there is not ſo much as the 
« meaneſt fanatic or jack-pudding, who does not give you 
«© his own dreams for the word of God. For the bottom- 


-4 leſs pit ſeems to have been ſet open, from wherce a ſmoke 
% has riſen, which has darkened the heavens, and the ſtars, 


4 and locuſts are come out with ſtings, a numerous race of 


\ 
5 


« ſectaries and heretics, who have renewed all the ancient 


* hereſies, and invented many monſtrous opinions of their 


% own.—Theſe have filled our cities, villages, camps, hou- 
« ſes, nay, our churches and pulpits too, and lead the poor 
% eluded people with them to the pit of perdition.” So 
far Dr. Wharton, who, if he had lived ſomething longer, 
might have ſtill more juſtly complained of monſters of ano- 
ther kind, which have ſince over-run the land, viz. 
atheiſts, deiſts, latitudinarians, free-thinkers, &c. which 
have almoſt baniſhed religion from this kingdom; and 


laughed out of doors both the belieffand practice of chriſ- 


tianity, But enough of this, ; 


